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N.F.S.D. Jubilee 

The Silent Worker congratulates 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf as it celebrates its seventy-fifth 
anniversary at its quadriennial conven¬ 
tion in Chicago in July. During its long 
and illustrious history, the N.F.S.D. has 
faithfully served the deaf, and its efforts 
in promoting the cause of the deaf have 
played an important part in gaining for 
them the opportunities they enjoy to¬ 
day. 

Starting as an insurance organization 
for the deaf at a time when insurance 
firms frowned upon them as poor risks, 
the Society has flourished and it has 
proved to the world that the deaf are 
no different from anyone else where in¬ 
surability is concerned. It has brought 
protection to the families of thousands 
of deaf men. Its success in a once 
dubious field has opened the way for 
the deaf to obtain all kinds of life in¬ 
surance from the firms which formerly 
turned them away. 

May the Golden Jubilee be the begin¬ 
ning of a still greater era of usefulness 
for the N.F.S.D. 

Short of the Truth 

The book by Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
entitled Your Deaf Child: A Guide for 
Parents , has been widely mentioned in 
the school press and very favorably re¬ 
ceived by most reviewers, some of 
whom admitted that they were com¬ 
mending the book on the recommenda¬ 
tion of other reviewers. If some of 
these writers had taken the time to read 
the book, we believe they would have 
displayed less enthusiasm. 

The book could have been a master¬ 
ful presentation of the difficulties con¬ 
fronting parents of deaf children. In 
some respects it is but unfortunately 
the author has chosen to disregard 
reality to such an extent that the book 
does not merit recommendation. 

Dr. Myklebust, Professor of Audiolo¬ 
gy at Northwestern University, makes 
many good points. He urges sympathe¬ 
tic considerations of the problems fac¬ 
ing the deaf child and his parents. He 
differentiates properly between the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. He urges for¬ 
mation of friendships and even con¬ 
cedes that the deaf have a right to form 
friendships with other deaf persons. 

Where the book falls flat on its for¬ 
mat is Dr. Myklebust’s failure to men¬ 
tion manual communication from the 
first to the last page. How are the deaf 
persons who form friendships with one 
another to communicate, by oral 
means? 


The curious thing about this glaring 
omission is that Dr. Myklebust is fair 
enough to point out that there is a wide 
variance in speech ability of students 
and he likens good ability in attaining it 
to mastery of the piano. Then he points 
out that others become proficient in it 
only to a moderate degree and others 
attain it only unsatisfactorily. 

As far as the problem of getting along 
in the world and acquiring ability to 
make a living for those who do not 
reach the stage of speech acquisition 
comparable to mastery of a piano, that 
is not even mentioned. The fact that 
signs are as natural to a child as breath¬ 
ing is not mentioned, either. The fact 
that speech and lipreading do not con¬ 
stitute the end of all education for the 
deaf is not deemed worthy of discus¬ 
sion, either. 

The cruel thing about all of this is 
that Dr. Mykelbust knows better. At 
a Northwestern University seminar last 
summer, Boyce Williams, the expert on 
rehabilitation of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, called for questions 
from his audience. He answered several 
and then encountered a student whose 
lips he could not read accurately. Dr. 
Myklebust rose from the audience and 
finger-spelled the question for Williams, 
who then promptly gave an answer. 
Several more students asked Williams 
questions and then another inquirer 
stood up whose lips Williams could not 
read. Again, Dr. Myklebust came to 
the rescue with manual communication. 

Now what is the significance of that? 
It shows what real educators and the 
National Association of the Deaf have 
known all along—speech and lipread¬ 
ing, valuable and desirable as they 
admittedly are—simply do not fill the 
bill on one hundred out of one hun¬ 
dred occasions. What the deaf need 
is an absolutely precise tool of com¬ 
munication and they have it in skillful 
manual communication. 

When Mr. Williams could not read 
the lips of that student last summer, it 
was finger-spelling which bridged the 
gap in communication. The deaf student 
today, as he has for centuries, uses his 
hands to convey thoughts and to admit 
that this is true is not to deprecate the 
value of speech and lipreading in any 
way. Why doesn’t it occur to the rigid 
oralists, anyway, that they, too advocate 
signs? The motions made with the lips 
are signs, from the viewpoint of the 
deaf child, as much as the motions made 
with hands. In any event, the child does 
not hear. 


For Dr. Myklebust to fail to point out 
to parents what to expect deaf children 
to do in the non-oral field of communi¬ 
cation is gravely wrong. He had an op¬ 
portunity to point out to them the 
realities of the situation and for them to 
expect the child to communicate man¬ 
ually. Further, he could have told them 
them that prejudices against signs is so 
much hogwash. He not only failed to 
do it but ignored the problem entirely, 
thus inclining parents who read his 
book to think that their Johnny or 
Joan are sub-normal if they do not be¬ 
come expert lipreaders. 
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An Expert Hand at the Sugar Pans . . . 

Conrad Urbach Makes Crystallized Sunshine 

By T. Y. Northern 


W HILE we know or have read 
about hundreds of men and women 
who have been highly successful in 
business or in various occupations, in 
spite of their handicap of deafness, 
there are perhaps as many more who 
are practically un¬ 
known outside of 
their home locality 
or state. Such a 
man is Conrad Ur¬ 
bach of Fort Mor¬ 
gan, Colorado, a 
town with a popula¬ 
tion of 8,000. In 
this and neighbor¬ 
ing towns Conrad 
is well known. He is very popular and 
commands the respect of all because of 
his comportment and magnetic person¬ 
ality, as well as of his outstanding 
service with a large manufacturing 
plant. 

Conrad is a product of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, with a brief at¬ 
tendance at the Colorado School, and 
had he continued school until he gradu¬ 
ated he might have entered Gallaudet 
College and taken his place among the 
leaders in the classrooms as well as 
gaining fame on the athletic field, for 
he was a good student and possessed 
the physical attributes of an all-round 
athlete. His desire to become self-sup¬ 
porting led him to quit school and 
seek employment. 

In 1911 he secured a job as a ware¬ 
house laborer with the Great Western 
Beet Sugar Company in its refinery 
located at Fort Morgan. He made good 
from the start and promotions fol¬ 
lowed. While thus employed he took 
a machinist course in a correspondence 
school and was soon placed in charge 
of the bag sewing machines and auto¬ 
matic scales department where he 


proved himself a wizard, keeping these 
very intricate machines in first class 
running condition, without the custom¬ 
ary delays. He mastered those auto¬ 
matic scales and sewing machines so 
well that he became more or less an 
indispensable man. He was often sent 
or called to other refineries of his firm 
to adjust or overhaul balky machines 
which sometimes baffled their regular 
machinists. 

This little incident will show how 
indispensable Conrad is. One night his 
services were badly needed in one of 
the refineries in another town in order 
to avoid its having to be shut down 
because the automatic scales were out 
of order. A worker was sent by auto¬ 
mobile to get “Dr. Wizard” right away. 
When the messenger arrived at his 
home, he and his wife were in bed, 
sound asleep, and it required about an 
hour of pounding on doors and flash¬ 
ing lights through the bedroom window 
to arouse them. Of course, he dressed 
and went along and the day (or night) 
was saved by his magic touch on these 
machines. He is paid well for such trips 
and work, and it is worth whatever he 
charges. 

More important and lucrative posi¬ 
tions were awaiting Conrad. Eagle- 
eyed shift bosses had become im¬ 
pressed by his ability—his perception, 
discernment, and intuition—and the 
priceless trait of close application to 
the matter at hand. In 1918 he was 
given an opportunity at one of the most 
exacting and responsible positions in 
the refinery, that of “sugar boiler.” the 
last stage in the manufacture of sugar 
before the unfinished product is passed 
on into the centrifugal and drying ma¬ 
chines and into bags for warehouse 
storage. This is a position which in the 
early days of the manufacture of beet 
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Conrad Urbach inspecting sewing head. He 
takes care of all sewing heads and automatic 
scales for all plants operated by his firm. 


sugar in the United States and until 
comparatively recent years was filled by 
experts imported from Europe at fancy 
salaries. Conrad was soon entrusted 
with the operation of the five enclosed 
circular pans, each with a capacity of 
15,000 to 26,000 gallons of the thick 
syrups which were to be further con¬ 
densed, treated, and crystallized to a 
very fine point as determined by the 
sugar boiler, with frequent examina¬ 
tions, under a microscope, of samples 
taken from the boiling mass with a 
“testing stick.” The process requires 
various treatments, such as adding 
more syrup from time to time, and 
increasing the temperature to reduce 
the supersaturation of the mass to such 
a point that no new crystals may be 
formed and the crystals already formed 
will continue to grow by taking up 
the sugar from the solution until, hy 
the time the pan is finished, they will 
be of the proper size. This process may 
be repeated to obtain the desired re¬ 
sults and, at times, the mass is “seeded” 
hy the injection of a small quantity of 
fine-grained sugar. 

There are other treatments of the 
syrups while in these pan boilers, but 
to describe fully the operation, and the 
pans, would require too much space. 
However, it can be seen that the sugar 
boiler’s duties are far more than merely 

Urbach’s constant vigilance is credited by firm 
for high production it maintains. At left he 
watches equipment making ten-pound bags. 
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mechanical or routine. A little careless¬ 
ness or poor judgment on the part of 
the sugar boiler in the manipulation of 
a single pan would result in the loss of 
thousands of dollars to the company. 
In this position, Conrad has made an 
enviable record of having never, in his 
33 years as sugar boiler, spoiled a 
single pan or even turned out a poor 
pan. 

As I was employed in the chemical 
laboratory of the American (now 
Crystal) Sugar Company, at their 
Colorado and California refineries, 
from 1905 to 1918 as bench chemist, 
laboratory foreman and, later, special 
analytical chemist, involving sugar 
house control with frequent visits 
through the various departments of the 
plant, I am in a position to state that 
a sugar boiler’s work in a large sugar 
manufacturing plant is highly technical 
and very important. Ranking officials 
at the Fort Morgan plant speak of 
Conrad in very flattering terms and an 
assistant superintendent who has 
worked with him for many years, sup¬ 
plied for this article the following 
testimonial: 

“ . . . Conrad Urbach started to 
work for our company in 1911 as a 
sugar trucker. While at this position 
Conrad learned how to sew 100-lb. 
burlap bags by hand. In 1913 new 
bag sewing machines were intro¬ 
duced here and Conrad was ap¬ 
pointed head bag sewer. It was 
while working at this position that 
he became highly efficient in keep¬ 
ing sewing heads running with but 
very little delay to our operation. 

“Conrad began as sugar boiler in 
1918. This position he has held up 
to the present date. He is probably 
one of the most outstanding sugar 
boilers in the country today. In all 


his 33 years as sugar boiler he has 
never boiled a poor pan of sugar. 
He is noted as an expert boiler on 
our new ribbon-type pans, which 
have been somewhat of a headache 
to our other boilers. 

“Conrad is beyond any shadow of 
doubt one of the most respected and 
liked men in our plant. Not only is 
he one of the best liked men among 
his fellow workers but this popular¬ 
ity is the same with all the people of 
this community. 

“He has an ever-ready smile and 
a willingness to help any of his 
fellow workers, at all times.” 

In a recent issue of the Sugar Press , 
which is published quarterly by the 
Great Western Sugar Co., announce¬ 
ment was made of the fact that the 
Fort Morgan refinery has been awarded 
the annual efficiency pennant for the 
fifth time, besides tying once, in the 
past 28 years, with 21 refineries owned 
by this company competing. The Press 
named Conrad Urbach among nine 
other “stalwarts” of the Fort Morgan 
plant “who had a very definite share 
in the winning of these pennants.” 

The art of crystallizing sugar from 
the juice of cane was known as far back 
as the fourth century A.D., but manu¬ 
facturing it on a commercial basis, as 
now practiced, was not developed until 
about 1,000 years later. It was not 
until the year 1747 that a German 
chemist discovered that identical sugar 
could be made from the roots of beets. 
While the early colonists made sugar 
from the juices of maple and cane, 
there were only two beet sugar refin¬ 
eries in this country in 1889. At the 
present time there are close to 100 

Urbach turns on steam for one of the huge 
boiling pans used in sugar plant. This is most 
modern sugar making equipment. 


beet sugar refineries in the Rocky 
Mountain West, converting many mil¬ 
lion tons of beets into a fifth of the 
world’s supply of refined sugar. 

An acre of the highly developed 
beta vulgaris L. will yield 4,350 pounds 
of sugar identical to cane sugar, both 
having the same chemical compound 
(C12 H22 Oil) and testing 99.97% 
pure. Every trace of the vegetable or 
plant matter is eliminated in the re¬ 
fining process and not even a chemist 
can distinguish beet sugar from cane 
sugar. When asked to define “sugar,” 
a Dutch sugar-house worker replied 
with an air of finality: “Sugar is sugar, 
sugar is sweet; sugar is sugar—maple, 
cane or beet.” A poet has aptly defined 
sugar as “crystallized water and sun¬ 
shine,” and that fancy idea has led to 
the very absurd suggestion that sugar 
may be made synthetically. Anything is 
possible, they say. 

In 1918, one year before Conrad 
was promoted to his present high rank¬ 
ing position, he was married to a very 
charming lady, Alice Clawges, also of 
the Nebraska school. For a short time 
she attended school in Washington, 
California and Florida. Alice is a won¬ 
derful cook and housekeeper and 
“Sugar Daddy,” as Conrad is popular¬ 
ly called by the Colorado deaf, gives 
her credit for whatever success he has 
had, and all who know her are sure 
that she has been a great inspiration 
and help to him. 

Conrad’s chief source of recreation 
is motoring and deep sea fishing, off 
the coasts of California and Florida. 

He is also an ardent baseball fan and 
is often seen in the Denver grandstand. 
Alice invariably accompanies Conrad 
on his motoring and fishing trips and, 
at times, takes her place at the wheel 
of their “hot rod.” 
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At left, above, is Frank Sanders with his wife, Marie, and daughter, Dorothy, and some of their employees in front of cleaning shop which catered 

to Camp Crowder trade. Right, an interior view of the shop. 


KNOW-HOW BUILDS A $25,000 BUSINESS 

By G. Dewey Coats 


Y ou don’t have to be deaf to build 
a better mouse trap—but sometimes it 
helps. 

Consider the case of Frank Sanders. 
Born deaf, he entered the Missouri 
School for the Deaf in 1902 where, 
among other things, he was taught not 
to let grass grow under his feet. He 
didn’t. When he graduated in 1912, he 
had (1) acquired a working knowledge 
of the three R’s, (2) become a capable 
tailor, (3) shown his baseball prowess 
by pitching his school team to victory 
over Westminster College, and (4) 
picked his future wife, Marie Newman, 
a classmate. 

Followed years during which Frank 
worked as journeyman tailor, played 
semi-pro baseball in the old Trolley 
League around Joplin, and settled down 
to married life. In due course, three 
daughters (none deaf), joined the San¬ 
ders family. Frank kept learning by 
reading and asking questions. 

He added cleaning, pressing, and 
spotting to his skills, and opened a 
cleaning shop in Kansas City. Came 
the depression, and he went back to 
working for the other fellow. For a 
while he was employed at Ted Marks, 
the Kansas City merchant tailors who 
now do the tailored clothes for Presi¬ 
dent Truman. During his years as 
journeyman tailor, Frank estimates he 
has made 3,800 pair of trousers, 1,000 
vests, and hand stitched 40,000 button 
holes. 

By 1940 Frank was ready to make 
the better mouse trap. 

He chose the southwest Missouri 
town of Noel, and opened a small shop. 
Customers did not forthwith make a 

At right, Frank Sanders, instructor of tailoring, 
showing a pupil, Bernard Sage, how to mark 
cloth for cutting. 


beaten path to his door. That took time. 
Slowly, however, the citizens began to 
realize they could get quality work at 
Frank’s Cleaners — cleaning, pressing, 
repairs and alterations. Customers liked 
the efficient three-day complete one-stop 
service, with free pick-up and delivery. 
The business prospered. 

Came the war, and with it headaches 
that floored many a businessman with 
normal hearing. Cleaning shops in near¬ 
by cities closed up in the face of mate¬ 
rial and manpower shortages. By fancy 
stepping, and by enlarging the plant, 
Frank’s Cleaners absorbed this addi¬ 
tional business. But this proved just the 
curtain riser. 

When nearby Camp Crowder was 
abuilding Frank made no effort to 
wangle a cleaning contract with the 
army. He had more than he could do. 
The army contract went to big city 
cleaners. They were promptly swamped 
when 55,000 men encamped for train¬ 


ing. GI’s fumed at the six-week delay 
in returning uniforms. In this snafu 
some asked, would Frank help the 
soldiers keep up their morale, Frank 
would and did. The few became hun¬ 
dreds, and Frank’s Cleaners staggered 
under the load. Additional equipment 
was imperative. 

To think that such scarce equipment 
could be obtained in wartime would 
seem an impossible dream to most men. 
Not to Frank Sanders. He boarded a 
train to Kansas City. There, armed 
only with pad and pencil, he threaded 
his way through the maze of wartime 
priorities and got the order for the 
equipment approved. Results: more 
happy and snappier looking GI’s. Who 
says the pad and pencil doesn’t also get 
things done? 

In 1945 Frank’s Cleaners moved to a 
modern brick building on Main Street 
with a large neon sign. It was now the 
largest plant in the southwest area em- 
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ploying eleven local hearing people 
trained by Frank. 

These were busy years for the San¬ 
ders family. In addition to all the paper 
work, Frank looked after the boiler, 
operated the tumblers and driers, help¬ 
ed at the pressing machines, did the 
spotting and, with Marie’s help, took 
care of the bushelling and alterations. 
Marie would often drive the truck over 
treacherous outlying roads to pick up 
and deliver at agencies in McDonald 
County. The daughters waited on custo¬ 
mers, took telephone calls, and helped 
at the presses. But, in spite of the long 
hours, Frank and Marie found time to 
participate in the social and civic life 
of Noel. 

A year ago, they decided it would 
be nice to get away from the intermin¬ 
able grind and rush for a while. For 
nearly ten years they had hustled to 
build up and operate a business that 
grossed $25,000-a-year. Now that the 
wolf was not too close to their door, 
they wanted time. Time to relax and 
get acquainted with their six grand¬ 
children. Time to enjoy their 8-room 
home. Time to make that long-delayed 
tour around the country. So they sold 
the business to a long-time employee. 
They began to study highway maps. 
Came a letter. 

Would Frank return to the 100-year- 
old Missouri School for the Deaf, where 
40 years before, he had learned tailor¬ 
ing, and pass on his knowledge to the 
younger generation? He would. 

And so Frank now has the more im¬ 
portant job of teaching future citizens 
that handicaps mean nothing in Ameri¬ 
ca. It is still the land of opportunity 
for these who have useful skills, or the 
spirit of enterprise, regardless of ones 
physical disabilities. 

There’s no vacation for guys who 
don’t let grass grow under their feet— 
only a change of activities. 


THE GEORGE DIXES 

. . . Their Yesterdays 

George and Elizabeth Dix reside in 
the village of Walton, one of the smal¬ 
lest in New York State, lying west of 
the Catskill Mountains and east of the 
city of Binghamton. 

George Willard Dix is a native of 
Winterdale, Pennsylvania, and for as 
long as can be remembered he had al¬ 
ways been interested in the national 
sport, baseball. During his adolescent 
days he had but one ambition—to be¬ 
come a professional baseball player. 

Accordingly, on a certain day in 
June, 1896, just prior to the close of 
the term at the Mt. Airy School, ambi¬ 
tion got the upper hand and he took 
“French leave.” He lost no time in se¬ 
curing an interview with the manager 
of the Milton, Central Pennsylvania, 
baseball club, and was immediately 
signed as a pitcher. 

Several years later he met and be¬ 
came engaged to a petite, blue-eyed 
blonde by the name of Elizabeth Evans, 
who hailed from Allentown, Penna. 
They were married at Catasauqua, 
Penna., on November 2, 1901, and sub¬ 
sequently became the parents of two 
daughters, Georgiana Emily and Min¬ 
nie Mae. 

Not long after their marriage George 
developed a condition in his arm which 
forced him to give up playing and the 
couple moved to East Branch, N. Y. 
He obtained a job at Excelsior Mills 
and remained with the firm for twenty- 
five years. In 1923 the couple moved 
to their present location and their 
daughters married. Georgiana, the 
elder, became the mother of twelve chil¬ 
dren, nine of whom are still living. 
Minnie is a resident of Binghamton and 
has a son who was a public school 
teacher at Saugerties, N. Y., until his 
recent entrance into the Army. 




Latest picture of George and Elizabeth Dix, 
taken as they visited home of Gertrude Hink. 


George Dix is an amusing story¬ 
teller, and one of his funniest concerns 
the Mahlon Hoag family, of Endicott, 
N. Y. The two families have been 
friends for nearly thirty years. On the 
day of their twenty-eighth wedding an¬ 
niversary the Hoags decided to call on 
the Dixes. En route, they added thirty- 
three other persons to the party. In 
various modes of transportation all ar¬ 
rived at nightfall, totally unexpected. 

The small flat occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dix at the time resembled the 
Grand Central Station, and this inci¬ 
dent is now known as “Elizabeth’s most 
embarrassing moment.” A picture taken 
of this group at the time now adorns 
a wall in the Dix home, and is a 
favorite possession. 

George Dix is a tall, dignified man, 
with piercing eyes, an unusual shade of 
gray, now in his 76th year and in ap¬ 
parent good health, except for oc¬ 
casional bouts with rheumatism. He is 
still keenly interested in his favorite 
sport, which he enjoys on television. 

Elizabeth Dix is the direct antithesis 
of her husband, being small, slight, and 
vivacious. Never so happy as when she 
is busy, her hands are seldom idle. 
Although now in her 75th year, she is 
possessed of a grace and poise many a 
younger woman might envy. The years 
have rested lightly on Elizabeth Evans 
Dix. There is a world of affection in 
the frequent glances she bestows on 
her tall husband. To paraphrase: 

Her eyes still rest on him today 
In sweet and tender ways, 

As if to keep reminding him 
Of happy yesterdays.” 

This couple now in their 50th year 
of marriage hope to celebrate their 
Golden Wedding on November 2nd. 
Those of us who are fortunate in know¬ 
ing them hope to be able to attend.— 
Gertrude M. Hink 


At left, Mr. and Mrs. Dix are the couple in the 
center, he the tall man and she with the polka- 
dot dress. This is the crowd which celebrated 
their 25th anniversary and brought on Mrs. 
Dix’s “most embarrassing moment.” 
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By John M. Tubergen, Jr. 


John M. Turbergen, 
Jr ., was graduated 
from the Illinois 
School in 1935. Af¬ 
ter graduation from 
Gallaudet in 1940 
he entered the in¬ 
surance field , taking 
special courses at 
Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity and Walton 
School of Com¬ 
merce. He has worked in the Home Of¬ 
fice of the NFSD for 8 years and the 
Home Office of Bankers Life and Cas¬ 
ualty Co. for 3 years. On the side he 
runs his own general insurance agency , 
is secretary of the Chicago Club and 
correspondent for the Cavalier and Illi¬ 
nois Advance. 

C aroline Marie Leiter is now serv¬ 
ing in Japan as a Recreational Director. 
She is the daughter of Harrison M. 
and Katherine Leiter. 

Back in her high school days Cuddles 
(as Caroline is affectionately known) 
always took an active part in recrea¬ 
tional activities. At Amundsen High 
School she was president of the GAA 
for two years. As time went by her love 
for that type of work grew. Near the 
close of War II and soon after her 
graduation from high school she joined 
the WAVES. She soon became a super¬ 
visor of personnel in the recreational 
branch. Her term of service expired 
October, 1946, and Cuddles went back 
to civilian employment with the Bell 
Telephone Company. With Bell she im¬ 



mediately became interested in their 
employee recreational program. 

Advertisements in the daily papers 
and broadcasts over the major networks 
soon had Cuddles back working for 
Uncle Sam in a job that interested her 
far more than being a mere cog in a 
large firm. So she applied for a position 
in the Recreational program of the 
U. S. Army and for overseas duty. 
That was in April, 1948, and she was 
appointed an Assistant Recreational 
Director. It is a civilian job under 
Army jurisdiction. Cuddles could not 
qualify for a Director’s post as she did 
not possess a college or university de¬ 
gree, having entered service soon after 
high school days were completed. The 
Director’s job is to plan and execute 
all phases of social activities, arranging 
all programs, and in short to see that 
every spare minute had something of 
interest to the enlisted personnel with 
the object of keeping them off the 
streets. Being ineligible for a post as 
director she took that of assistant di¬ 
rector, a position just as important. 

A month after arriving in Japan the 
Recreational and Club director both 
had left service or were transferred. 
During her two years in Japan she 
carried out the duties of both without 
title. The outfit under her supervision 
was the 1st Cavalry Division that later 
took a major part in the Korean battles. 

Her term expired May, 1950, and 
she returned home. Deep in her heart 
she knew she would return to the same 
area and with that premonition she left 
quite a number of belongings in Japan. 
Soon after she returned home she re- 





CAROUNE MARIE LEITER 

enlisted, this time as a Recreational Di¬ 
rector, being eligible because of her 
previous service. 

During her short stay at home she 
gave a very interesting lecture on her 
work and the deaf in Japan at the CCD 
club rooms. 

It was her job to supervise the buy¬ 
ing, preparing, and serving of food at 
the recreation hall. All programs had 
to be made up by her. She took care of 
the advertising, making of invitations 
to socials, editing a camp newspaper, 
arranging the bulletin board and filling 
every spare moment with something for 
the boys to do. The good point of the 
job was that it enabled her to meet 
people, keep busy and help the boys 
with their personal problems such as 
letter writing and acting as Dorothy 
Dix. The biggest disadvantage was the 
shortage of help, causing a heavy bur¬ 
den on the few who were serving. 

Cuddles stated the climate of Japan 
is very similar to ours and that no space 
in the country was wasted. Every part 
was utilized and the fruit grown there 
was truly gigantic. The bombing of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima did great 
damage to the country and there is little 
doubt such bombings brought a quick 
end to the war. 

Her girl, Anna, told Cuddles of her 
experience during one of the bombings. 
She was on the other side of the moun¬ 
tain and the bomb made it look like 
day on one side when it was night on 
her side. Immediately following the ex¬ 
plosion black rain fell on both sides of 
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Left, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Leiter, parents of 
Caroline. Pop Leiter is well known as veteran 
NFSD grand trus ee. 
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the mountain and caused black stains 
on clothing that would not wash off. 

The Japanese attitude was not as re¬ 
sentful towards the victors as was that 
of other Axis nations. They are by na¬ 
ture a very friendly people. They are 
very loyal and they will do what their 
country’s leaders tell them to do without 
questioning the wisdoms of such de¬ 
cisions. That explains why it was easy 
to get young pilots to do the kamikaze. 
The majority of the population are 
laborers with weaving and pearl farming 
being the chief industries. 

Their transportation puts ours to 
shame. Trains leave the station the very 
minute they are scheduled to depart 
and arrive at their destination on the 
dot. Gen. MacArthur has done so much 
and is such good influence on the people 
that they revere him. Whenever he 
passes them in his limousine they will 
stop whatever they are doing, bow and 
pay their respects. All in all, there is 
a noted trend towards western ways. 

The deaf of Japan have the same 
status as the deaf of Europe had cen¬ 
turies ago . . . that of outcasts. They 
are struggling for recognition, but are 
met with many obstacles. The schools 
for the deaf are few and overcrowded. 
The facilities are extremely poor. Social 
life is notably absent among the adult 
deaf. Attempts to organize in recent 
years have been fruitless. We could 
help them immensely, stated Cuddles, 
by sending them material with which 
to work or by sending them money with 
which to buy the materials. The deaf 
there would be very appreciative of 
even the smallest favor done. 

In September, 1950, Cuddles returned 
to Japan and soon afterwards the Chi¬ 
cago Club held a social for the benefit 
of our Japanese friends and the total of 
all efforts amounted to over $200. The 
money was sent to Cuddles to spend as 
she saw fit. The money purchased more 
than a new playground outfit for the 
children of the Osaka School. It pur¬ 
chased sewing machines for the girls 
and athletic equipment for the men. 
The playground for the youngsters of 
the school has been named “CCD Play¬ 
ground.” Soon afterwards the CCD re¬ 
ceived a letter from the principal of the 
school profusely thanking their Ameri¬ 
can friends for their generosity. 

Although Caroline is busy from sun 
up to sun down administering to the 
needs of the American soldiers she still 
finds time to help the deaf, another 
group she has loved since a toddler. 


RETIRE AT 65 ! 

Get Life Insurance NOW to supplement 
your S.S. benefits. Same rates as to hearing 
persons. 

MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22 St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 



kernes korner 

by Marcus L. Kenner 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart; 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget . . . lest we forget!” 


Memorial Day, which we cele¬ 
brate last month, was set aside to 
honor our dead, encourage mutual¬ 
ly friendly feelings and root out 
the seeds of internal strife. Let us 
keep the faith with our heritage. Let 
us get rid of our hatreds and antip¬ 
athies. Let us bear in mind that 
we are all the children of one God. 
“Lest we forget!" 

* * * 

The “Spotlight ” is dimmed! In 
the passing of James F. Meagher 
the deaf of the country have lost 
a unique figure and a valiant 
Knight of the Pen. Some of us may 
have disagreed with his technique, 
his predilection for puns, his verbal 
pyrotechnics. However, he was one 
who over the years has given much 
of his time and talents to our cause. 
Good-bye, Jimmy! We shall miss 
you—and your perpetually poised 
pencil--especially at N.A.D. and 
N.F.S.D. conventions. 

* * * 

Do you know that according to 
a Satevepost article (3-10), “How 
Harry Truman Does His Job,” the 
President of the United States 
“cannot get away from his relent¬ 
less legal obligation to keep signing 
his name on documents. He is even 
obliged to sign all the diplomas 
for the graduating class of Gallau- 
det College, a school for the deaf 
which Congress established.” 

* * * 

One of the finest compliments 
that can be paid to anyone is to 
be termed a “growing person.” So 
few realize that education is a con¬ 
tinuing process and does not end 
with one’s graduation from a School 
for the Deaf or even from Gallau- 
det College. Only by continuing to 
grow . . . intellectually and spirit¬ 
ually . . . will one find those “re¬ 
warding satisfactions” which mean 

so much in enriching our lives. 

* * * 

Whenever Nick—that’s my bar¬ 
ber—starts arguing with me on 
politics, telling me just what ails 
this sick world, I promptly agree 
with his assertions, even if he’s 
wrong! You see, he has got the 
razor! This cannot be said of Paul 


Blount, deaf tonsorial artist, long 
a fixture at the Biscayne Barber 
Shop on busy Flagler Street, Mi¬ 
ami, Fla. (free adv.) Mr. Blount is 
patronized by leaders of the Bench 
and Bar to whose judicial opinions 
he always gives silent assent. Re¬ 
cently I, too, submitted to his 
shears and razor—nary a word 
passing between us during the oper¬ 
ation! He is rated as tops in his 
line. Which can also be said of his 
charming spouse, who holds down 
a responsible office position in one 
of the city departments. 

* * * 

Very few of the deaf are ac¬ 
quainted with the “inside works” 
of the N.A.D. As one, formerly 
privileged to serve officially at its 
helm, I am too keenly aware of 
the gamut of past convention en¬ 
thusiasm, expectation, frustration, 
heartache, and so forth. This 
month marks a year since we, for¬ 
tunately, engaged the American 
Bureau of Public Relations in Chi¬ 
cago. With its dynamic assistance, 
the N.A.D. has, literally, shaken 
loose from its traditional moorings 
and acquired a new lease on life, 
resulting in a tremendous surge of 
confidence. To be sure, the final 
consummation of our hopes is yet 
far off, but, we are on our way, 
old chap, we are on our way. And, 
come to think of it, you, too, could 
help in the speedy attainment of 
our goal if you would but lend a 
hand. What we sorely need is not 
so much official convention “reso¬ 
lutions” but resolution, yea folks, 

R-E-S-O-L-U-T-I-O-N (and $$$$) 
to accomplish what we resolve. 

* * * 

In a drugstore, a scientist (can 
it be Dr. Fusfeld?) said to the 
pharmacist: “I’d like a packet of 
tablets of monaceticacidester of 
salicyclic acid.” 

“You mean aspirin?” the drug¬ 
gist asked. 

“That’s right,” said the Wash¬ 
ington scientist. “I never can re¬ 
member that name.” 

* * * 

So long, folks. Be seeing you at 
the Frat convention in July. 
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Silent Club 

By Troy E. Hill 

Al lthough the present Silent Club 
set up in Dallas dates back to June of 
1945 only, when it was reorganized and 
dues of a specific sum were collected, 
the club in reality dates back to early 
1920. 

The writer, returning home to Texas 
from Akron, Ohio, where he had 
served as the first secretary of the 
Goodyear Silent Club, and manager of 
the Goodyear Silent Baseball team, 
found Dallas deaf people without a club Two-Story brick building owned by Dallas Silent Club and used as clubhouse. 

of any kind, meeting on the streets for lodge of the I.O.O.F., out near Fair of Dallas were under the Community 
their social life, and managed to secure p ar k. Chest set-up but quickly tired of the 

quarters for them in the old Y.M.C.A., After that the deaf met here, there, Chest using them as an advertising 
where the Tri-Mu Club was founded anc [ everywhere. It seemed that as soon medium and pulled out. 

and met until the old Y was aban- as they were settled in one place some- Early during the last war a club was 

doned and a new one built. thing would come up forcing them to formed at the N.A.A. plant in Dallas, 

The Y, not wanting the deaf in their move elsewhere, until the mid thirties which in June 1945 blossomed out as 

new quarters, forced us to look else- when all attempts to have a club were the Dallas Silent Club, which rented a 

where for a place to meet, so for several abandoned. loft building in downtown Dallas, 

years we shared quarters with the local For a brief three-year period the deaf In September of this year, Troy E. 



Dallas Club members. Upper left, 1951 officers. Left to right: Robert Hays, Treas.; W. O. Barton, Jr., Pres.; Mrs. E. B. Kolp, Board Member; Dick 
Myers, Trustee; Raymond Dalla, Trustee; Troy Hill, Gen. Mgr.; Louis Or rill. Pres., Building Corp.; A. C. Hill, Trustee; Billy Usrey, Secy. Bottom 
left, Supt. R. M. Stelle, Texas school, far left, with mayor of Dallas, at club opening. Upper right, 1949 officers. Lower right, Kenneth Huff, 
principal, Louisiana School for Deaf, speaker, and Dallas religious anJ civic notables at first annual celebration of the club. Inset, Troy E. Hill, 
General Manager and Secretary of Building Corporation, and cut of his paper, the American Deaf News. 






















Hill was appointed General Manager, 
to help the club save its finances with 
the object of later buying a building 
of its own. After two and a half years 
the club was once more forced to move 
because of fire hazard, and rented a 
downstairs room 25x185 feet in down 
town Dallas and paid $250 per month 
rent, but after a year of this it was 
decided to buy a building. After much 
looking around, finally the two-story 
brick building at Ervay and Beaumont 
Streets, with an extra 50xl40-foot lot 
north of it, was purchased for $27,500 
in June of 1949. 

Paying $5,000 down, the club has 
since reduced the indebtedness to ap¬ 
proximately $15,000 at this writing, 
and has paid off the vacant lot in full, 
besides buying several thousand dol¬ 
lars’ worth of equipment. 

As a precaution against dissipation 


Troy E. Hill needs no introduc¬ 
tion in these pages. He is one of 
our best known deaf men, and he 
has written for all our leading pub¬ 
lications, beginning with the old 
Silent Worker, in which he had a 
regular department. For the past 
several years he has edited a paper 
of his own, the Southwest Deaf 
News, which he recently trans¬ 
formed into a national newspaper, 
now called The American Deaf 
News. He has been the moving 
force behind the Dallas Silent Club 
for years. A great golfer in the 
old days, he is now a crack bowler, 
and his hobby seems to be picking 
basketball winners. He has named 
the winners of the national tour¬ 
neys for three years in a row. 


of funds in the future, the club mem¬ 
bers have drawn up a trust agreement 
which prohibits the sale of the property 
outright at any time to divide the pro¬ 
ceeds, though sale for the purchase of 
better property may be made. 

Dues are 50 cents per month. Elderly 
people out of work or too ill to work 
are given free memberships, and the 
plan is that when the building is paid 
off no dues will be charged members 
who have paid off the building. New 
members will pay dues only the number 
of years the older members did. Then 
they will be dues free. 

The club is officially open Friday 
nights, Saturdays, and Sundays, but is 
often open for members on nights when 
wrestling is on the TV. A TV set having 
been purchased for the club by Sam 
Barnes, Ellis McQueen, and George 
Berry, the club later paid them hack, 
for it. 

IS ext Month: The Cleveland Club 


The LONG Vieuf 

By Elmer Long 



The printing industry continues to 
provide one of the most lucrative and 
satisfying occupations for the deaf. 
With the training offered in our 
schools, the printer is often a qualified 
journeyman even before leaving school. 

At the very least, 
he is able to 
reach a journey¬ 
man’s status within 
a year or two. Thus, 
he may reasonably 
/ T- expect to begin 

y V 1 f earning an excel- 

m Hi { lent wage when still 

ELMER LONS qUitC , 30(1 

avoid the penny- 

pinching and debt so common to those 

who try to establish a home and learn 

a trade at the same time. 

Not all of us, of course, can become 
printers! Recognizing this, schools for 
the deaf offer half-a-dozen other trades 
in their vocational departments. Cab¬ 
inet making, shoe-repairing, baking 
and barbering are all good, respectable 
occupations especially suited to the 
needs of the deaf. In addition, they 
provide the worker with the inspiring 
hope of an independent business of his 
own in the future, and a great number 
of us have taken full advantage of the 
training received during our school 
days. Doubters are referred to past is¬ 
sues of The Silent Worker, which 
has proudly publicized an astounding 
number of successful deaf businessmen. 

Top pay for the skilled factory 
mechanic is still not quite as high, as 
a general rule, as that of the printer, 
but it runs a close second. When we 
consider overtime, bonuses and vaca¬ 
tion pay, the mechanic often brings 
home just a little more than the lino¬ 
type operator. Heavy industry is ex¬ 
panding so fast that there are not 
enough skilled hands to operate the 
machines! Every large manufacturing 
concern in the country maintains a 
training program for new workers. The 
average minimum starting wage is 
about $1.00 an hour or more, and the 
trainee may be making up to $2.50 an 
hour in from two to four years! (The 
picture changes so swiftly that, by the 
time this article appears in print, the 
wage scale may have been boosted 
another ten percent.) 

With the national defense program 
getting under way, there is unlimited 
opportunity for the deaf man to pick 
and choose the profession he desires. 
No longer is he limited to the few 
trades taught in his school! No longer 


need he accept the first job thrown his 
way. Does he yearn to operate an 
engine lathe? A milling machine? A 
punch press? Factories in almost every 
large city are willing and happy to 
teach him the business, and pay him 
while he learns. Does he have a yen to 
be a draftsman, tool designer, engi¬ 
neer? It is not too difficult. A course 
in mechanical drawing and a little 
knowledge of algebra and geometry 
will qualify him as a trainee in the 
engineering department of most large 
companies. These simple requirements 
are obtainable through the adult edu¬ 
cation programs of the public school 
system, or through the state office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Once he has 
passed the initial three months proba¬ 
tionary period, the trainee learns the 
rest of the business on the job, while 
he earns, and just as fast as his own 
capacity for learning permits! 

There is a saying about money: 
“Easy come, easy go,” and it may well 
be applied to jobs, too. If it is easy to 
get a job, it is also easy to lose one! 
Everyone remembers the wholesale fac¬ 
tory lay-offs in 1945, at the end of the 
war, and the resulting unemployment 
and confusion. For that reason, many 
deaf have deserted the work benches 
of industry for the tried and true jobs 
that the deaf have always held—where 
the pay is low but the job is sure. Many 
of us, too, have found factory work 
not to our liking. There is something 
about punching a time clock twice a 
day that irritates the independent 
spirit! “Regimentation,” it is called. 
We complain that individual initiative 
and the creative spirit is lacking, or 
that we dislike being a very tiny cog 
in a large machine. It is more flattering 
to be a big cog in a little machine. So 
we desert the great factories and re¬ 
turn to the little shop around the corner 
where we call the boss by his first name 
and eat our lunch with him at the 
same counter. 

In order to live, we must sell eight 
hours of our life every day. Let’s get 
the most for it! There are many kinds 
of pay besides money, and for real job 
happiness the other forms of compensa¬ 
tion must be considered. Whatever oc¬ 
cupation we select, we must sell our 
eight hours a day for as high a price 
as we can get. We must remember that 
paid vacations, bonuses and group in¬ 
surance, as well as working conditions, 
job security and chances for advance¬ 
ment, are as much a part of our salary 
as the cash we take home each week. 
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DEAF MAN HAS UNUSUAL OCCUPATION 


By F. Leon Baker 

The bigger and harder the job, the itself. Poultry and cattle are the main countryside. It took more than a year 

better he likes it! products. Modern methods and ma- of steady labor to repair bridges, 

That, in a nutshell, is how David chinery have helped to make the farm make new road beds, and clean up the 
Reedy feels about his chosen work— one of the best in the rich Rockingham debris. David was in the thick of it all 
contracting. For David is one of those County farming area. James Reedy the time. Often he worked in his bull- 
versatile gentlemen who run bulldozers, manages the farm. dozer with water almost up to the cab. 

road graders, power shovels, and other Mr. Berlin Reedy has been an out- Aside from his job, David Reedy 
big machines. In fact, his employer, standing carpenter for over 40 years, has many other interests. He has a 
M. A. Layman of the General Con- never having been out of employment, student pilot’s license, but has not been 
trading Firm, Harrisburg, Va., states B e spent 28 of these years with the a h] e to devote much time to flying 
that Reedy is the only worker who can same firm. recently. He is a member of the Vir- 

operate all of the many machines To get back to the central figure in ginia Association of the Deaf, the Vir- 

efliciently. this story, David Reedy went into Deaf Motorists’ Club (he has a ’49 

The Reedy family lives on a large, partnership with brother James on the Pontiac) and regularly attends the 
modern farm at Linville, which is about [ aim after leaving school in 1936. He Staunton Bible Class, 
ten miles from Harrisonburg. David, aler worked for two years at the lire- ^ friendly and intelligent fellow, 

his brother, James, and their father, stone plant in Akron during World David i s well liked by all. A good in- 

Berlin A. Reedy, are all products of ^ar II. t sight into his character was shown 

the Virginia School at Staunton. The After returning to Virginia, David severa ] years ago when he led a drive 

same is true of James’ wife. However, decided that farming was not for him. to co ]j ec t f un ds for the purchase of a 

Mrs. Berlin Reedy is a hearing woman. ^ hereupon he began his career in the B ra iH e typewriter for Lewis Hoskins, a 
The Reedy farm rates a story in contracting line. A big man (6 ft., 2 deaf-blind pupil at the Virginia School. 

in. and 205 pounds), he delights in 







work that would make less hardy men 
blanch. He has several times driven his 
bulldozer into flooded streams to rescue 
fellow workers. But that is all in a day’s 
work for him. 

As mentioned before, Reedy is able 
to run any type of machine and can do 
any kind of contracting work. He 
works five days a week for the Layman 
Company. On Saturday, he “free 
lances.” He is much in demand, and 
works occasionally for several con- 
Iractors. In bad weather he has the job 
of repairing machines. 

Two years ago a devastating flood 
in the Stokesville-Bridgewater area 
made a complete shambles of the 




Pictures on this page show some of David 
Reedy’s activities. At left, top, he helps make 
a new roadbed. Next, doing reclamation work 
after a big flood. Bottom, on an “easy job’’ 
in Harrisonburg. That’s David’s boss on the 
left. Right side of page, top, Reedy and his 
bulldozer on what was once a road. Next, 
starting of? on a day’s work. At bottom, right, 
Reedy operates a new power shovel. Below, 
another view of David and the power shovel. 













Ifjational s^ddociation of the ^H^eaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 


Jottings on New York’s NAD 
Rally Night—April 14, 1951 

The rolling of the ball for this rally 
was started by three enthusiastic ladies, 
Alice J. McVan, Eleanor S. Font and 
Margaret E. Jackson, in response to an 
urgent appeal by David Peikoff, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf. 

Peikoff asked for a live wire and the 
“Canadian Lightning” struck, galvan¬ 
ized and awoke the deadest wire in New 
York City. 

The beginning was made possible 
thanks to the generosity of the Toronto 
Troupe who donated their services to 
help the NAD Endowment Fund, just 
as they did in Chicago last year, to 
Charles Golden, who took charge of 
the printing, contributing some of it 
free, and to the $16.50 advanced by 
some members of the committee for 
the initial expenses. Throughout the 
long months of planning Larry Yolles’ 
prompt and ever ready cooperation was 
a steadfast help. 

Intensive publicity brought many 
noted visitors from other states: Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Wisconsin, etc., 
as well as from Toronto. The atten¬ 
dance, at this early date (April 17th), 
is estimated to have been over 900. 
Patrons and Well-wishers listed in the 


Souvenir Program were 158, many of 
them donating more than once. Mrs. 
Lena G. Peters, in charge of this, did a 
splendid job, aided by members of the 
committee. 

The show included an amusing mono¬ 
logue, “Her First Operation,” with Mrs. 
Elsie Shanks and the hilarious comedy 
“Freezing Mother-in-Law” with a sea¬ 
soned cast made up of Mrs. Gladys 
Doyle, Miss Verna Small, David Pei¬ 
koff, Abie Leibovitch and George For¬ 
far. Two new attractions were added, 
the songs “0 Canada!” and “America 
the Beautiful,” rendered exquisitely by 
these young ladies, Verna Small from 
Toronto and our own Violet Armstrong. 

Speeches were made by Marcus L. 
Kenner, Robert M. Greenmun, Lawr¬ 
ence N. Yolles and David Peikoff. Ken¬ 
ner, ex-NAD president and present NAD 
Board Member since 1940, gave one of 
the best speeches of his long and dis¬ 
tinguished public career. A brief his¬ 
tory of the NAD was well given by 
Greenmun. Yolles, speaking both oral¬ 
ly and in signs, gave examples of the 
many cases the NAD helped the deaf. 
Peikoff launched into a spirited talk as 
to why the deaf should help the NAD, 
ending with an appeal for memberships 
and donations. The audience made a 
satisfying response. 

“Mamma-in-Law” was not the only 



Above, Gladys Doyle and George Forfar, 
members of the Toronto cast of “Freezing 
Mother-in-Law,” which helped draw a huge 
crowd to the New York NAD Rally. 

Photos by David W. Balacaier. 

person to get frozen. The chairman of 
this rally was “frozen” stiff with a bad 
case of stage fright. Props for the stage 
presented several problems, the hardest 
of which was to locate a tin tub. The 
dry ice used in the play, to make water 
in the tub look steaming hot, smoked so 
realistically it brought the policeman in 
attendance backstage looking for a fire. 

One of the highlights of the rally 
was the astounding news that Ben Fried- 
wald, whose bite is more delightful 
than his bark, had joined the NAD 
Century Club. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF CENTURY CLUB 

A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 

WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A HOME OFFICE FOR THE N.A.D. 


A 

Sobek Adamiec 
Anonymous 

B 


Kenneth A. Blue 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 

C 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Central New York School for the 
Deaf 

Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.) 

Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($580) 
Cleveland Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally ($109.20) 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Charles H. Cory, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 

D 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
Frank Doctor 


Vito DonDiego 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
E 

Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved hus¬ 
band, Arlington J. Eickhoff.) 

The Ettinger Family ($170) 

F 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font ($110) 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 
Benjamin Friedwald 
G 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
r eymour M. Gross ($200) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, Jr. 
H 

James O. Hamersly 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($105) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 

Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband, Monroe.) 

K 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Thomas L. Kinsella 

(In memory of his son, Raymond 
Kinsella.) 

Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber 
L 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
Rev. & Mrs. J. Stanley Light ($200) 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Lobsinger 
Milford D. Luden 
M 

Anonymous ($200 on $500 Pledge) 
Ernest R. Maertz 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 
Dr. George M. McClure 
John T. Menzies 

P 

Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff ($200) 

Dr. Henry A. Perkins 

Pittsburgh NAD Branch ($138.06) 

R 

Robert W. Reinemund 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 
S 

Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltzstein 
Julius M. Salzer ($115) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Edward L. Scouten 
G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith ($125) 
John C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 
T 

Mrs. William A. Tilley 
Trenton, N. J., NAD Branch 
($351.81) 

W 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Julius Wiggins 

Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($115) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
(Deceased) 

Y 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700). 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($500) 

Z 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 
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Near disaster befell the rally when 
Herbert Carroll, in charge of the stage 
props, was bitten in his left leg by a 
pet cat on Easter Sunday. Infection and 
anti-tetanus shots made it impossible 
for him to be present in person, but he 
loyally helped from his sick bed and 
sent his friend Tony Milner, a very able 
and helpful young man to assist us. 
The situation was further saved when 
Lena G. Peters, LaMoyne Ascher and 
Margaret E. Jackson loaned personal 
belongings for the props. We were also 
lucky to have the services of Donald 
Simonds from Toronto, Peikoff’s faith¬ 
ful aide and friend. Emergency war 
hours with six-day work weeks prevent¬ 
ed Emerson Romero from taking active 
part. The Lexington School for the 
Deaf graciously loaned the use of a 
handsome sofa and a Morris chair. 

That atmospheric disturbance which 
caused shattered windows in and 
around New York City and New Jersey 
the night of April 14-15, and which was 
felt all over the United States and re¬ 
corded on seismographs the world over 
was the chairman’s gentle sigh of relief, 
echoed by the committee at finishing a 
long, arduous and thankless job. 

At the last minute help was given the 
expense fund by petite Miriam Worzel, 
who engineered a card party on April 
7th at Lexington School. A neat sum- 
was realized. So many persons helped 
directly and indirectly that it would 
be almost impossible to name them all. 
The committee is aware of this and 
wishes to thank them one and all for 
their help. The two vice-chairmen, to¬ 
gether with Joseph Worzel, Robert L. 
Swain Jr., and Charles B. Terry, were 
bulwarks of strength during the dark 
hours. Annette Bonafede and her 
helpers did a good job of ushering. 
Alice J. McVan’s poetic touch helped 
to “make” the souvenir program. The 


artistic half-tone cut of the Canadian 
Troupe, a gift, was the work of Harry 
A. Gillen, deaf master photo-engraver. 

The New York deaf who served on 
this voluntary committee were Eleanor 
S. Font and Franz L. Ascher, vice- 
chairmen, Edith C. J. Allerup, La¬ 
Moyne Ascher, Annette Bonafede, Wolf 
Bragg, Herbert Carroll, Max Friedman, 
Charles Golden, Margaret E. Jackson, 
Alice J. McVan, Lena G. Peters, Emer¬ 
son Romero, Robert L. Swain Jr., 
Charles B. Terry, Miriam Worzel, 
Joseph Worzel and ye chairman—Juan 
F. Font. 

(Ed.’s Note: At time of insertion of 
this, the latest report reveals that a 
total of $1,628.00 in cash and pledges 
was raised . . . plus approximately $800 
realized from admissions, souvenir pro¬ 
gram booklets yet to be added.) 

Report From The N.A.D. 

Endowment Fund Headquarters 

$41,868.86 IN CASH! 

7,311.00 IN PLEDGES!! 

1,280.00 IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

- PLEDGES!!! 

$50,459,86 TOTAL!!!! 

Dear Readers: 

May I ask your indulgence in accept¬ 
ing this very brief report? I have just 
returned from a trip to Toledo, New 
York City, and Toronto . . . and will 
leave for Indianapolis tomorrow. Time 
just won’t let me alone long enough 
to make a fuller report. 

The New York City NAD Rally was 
super-elegant, as you will see from the 
write-up elsewhere in this issue written 
by Juan F. Font, who master-minded 
the show of shows. 

The Chicago office will be open to 
all who wish to visit during the N.F.S.D. 
Convention in July. A member of the 
N.A.D. Board will be in the offices 
July 16 through the 21st. 

Larry N. Yolles 


Below, “The Make-Up,” wherein Abie Leibovitch applies the plaster of Paris to the handsome 
features of Dave Peikoff, left. 



OUR GOAL 

A HOME OFFICE 
FOR THE N. A. D. 


Help Us 
Reach 


April, ’51 
March, ’51 
Feb., '51 
Jan., ’51 
Dec., *50 
Nov., ’50 
Oct., ’50 
Sept., ’50 
Aug., *50 
July, ’50 
June, *50 
May, *50 
Apr., ’50 
Mar., ’50 
Feb., ’50 
Jan. ’50 
12-31-49 
6-30-49 
1946 
1940 
1937 
1934 
1930 
1926 
1923 
1920 
1918 
1917 
1915 
1913 
1907 


r\ 



Our 

Goal! 


$41,868.86 

40,315.17 

40.315.17 

39.738.17 

38.987.19 
37,746.99 

36.693.49 

35.553.49 

34.751.49 
34,048.55 
33,454.55 

32.108.35 

31.392.35 
29,699.24 

25.133.44 

23.898.44 

23.216.44 

21.896.44 
14,752,82 
12,698.76 
14,740.95 
15,116.90 

11.151.20 
8,365.05 
5,387.89 
3,510.99 
2,878.04 
1,592.03 

979.04 

228.00 

28.51 


THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 
THERMOMETER 


MAKE IT CLIMB! 

1616 LIFE MEMBERS AS OF 
MARCH 31, 1951 
1545 as of December, 1950 
1569 as of January, 1951 
1589 as of February, 1951 
1616 as of March, 1951 
1640 as of April, 1951 
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R. K. HOLCOMB 


The Alabama School 


I DEALLY SITUATED, though only a few 
blocks from the business center of 
historic Talladega, the Alabama School 
for the Deaf with its ample campus is 


sufficiently removed 
lions of city traffic. 



J. H. McFARLANE 

the education of the 


from the distrac- 

The story of 
the founding of 
the Alabama 
School runs par¬ 
allel to that of 
the first perma¬ 
nent school for 
the American 
deaf in Hartford, 
Conn. Like the 
heroic founder of 
deaf in our coun¬ 


try, Dr. J. H. Johnson, a native of 
Georgia, was so moved by the needs of 
the “children of silence” that he re¬ 


solved to make their education his life 


By J. H. McFarlane 

and in 1887 a school for the blind was 
erected in another ideal location not 
far from the School for the Deaf. 

Thus the original school for the Ala¬ 
bama deaf became an institution for 
the deaf and the blind, which now 
consists of four separate schools, two 
for white pupils and two for Negroes. 
Besides these schools the Institute in¬ 
cludes a separate department for the 
training of the adult blind. 

From its administration building, in 
which the Alabama School for the 
Deaf had its inception, the school has 
expanded until it now comprises nine 
commodious buildings. 

Johnson Hall, a class-room building 
with an auditorium, which was erected 
in 1911 and named “in appreciation 
of the devoted service” of the founder 
of the school, marks the culmination of 
the life work of his son and successor, 



work. 

No greater difficulties than those 
encountered by Dr. Johnson in the es¬ 
tablishment of his school in Talladega 
are recorded in the history of the edu¬ 
cation of the American deaf. For him 
there were weary days of lobbying in 
the state capital in behalf of his school 
until legislative provision was made for 
it in 1860. But the cruel war that 
shortly followed annulled the provision 
for a period during which the cham¬ 
pion of the worthy cause exercised 
self-denial to the point of giving his 
all to keep his school going. 

His unfailing faith triumphed at last 
even to persuading the legislature to 
provide not only for the education of 
the deaf but also in 1867 for the blind, 


Dr. Joseph H. Johnson. 

The naming of the administration 
building, Manning Hall, in 1929 was a 
fitting tribute to Mr. F. H. Manning, 
third superintendent of the institute, 
who retired that year. This building is 
the center of a group that has repeated¬ 
ly elicited the comment, “The most 
beautiful school in Alabama.” Now a 
century old, it has long attracted notice 
as an architectural masterpiece. 

Of ihe buildings more recently 
erected on the campus of the Alabama 
School, Dowling Hospital, named in 
recognition of the services rendered 
the institute by Dr. W. G. Dowling, 
its late president, calls for special men¬ 
tion. This hospital with its sixty-five 
beds has a staff that affords a wide 


DR. J. E. BRYAN 

range of services, of which more will 
be said in this article. 

Ganey Hall, an older girls’ dormitory 
completed in 1941, was named in 
honor of the mother of former super¬ 
intendent Dr. J. S. Ganey. It has been 
pointed out as a model for the ideal 
arrangement of its bedrooms. 

But fine buildings, however well 
equipped, do not of themselves make a 
good school. As much was stated in 
an old saying to the effect that a good 
school was a student at one end of a 
log and a Mark Hopkins at the other. 
In line with which a former teacher in 
the Alabama School, who came from a 
distant state, has observed that he does 
not know a school where the pupils 
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receive more fatherly or motherly at¬ 
tention than they do in this school. 

The enrollment of the Alabama 
School has shown a marked increase 
in recent years, there being 359 pupils 
attending the school this year. With 
this increase the number of instructors 
in the school has more than kept pace. 
There are thirty-four teachers in the 
literary department, which has a sup¬ 
ervising teacher for each of its three 
divisions, and eleven vocational teach¬ 
ers under the supervision of two di¬ 
rectors. 

At left, airplane view of the Alabama school. 
This is a side view. Front of the main buildings 
with their towering white columns faces to left. 












The system of education employed 
in the school is that which adapts the 
method of instruction to the needs of 
the child, the results of which pro¬ 
cedure in this and other schools for 
the deaf that are operated on the plan 
known as the “combined system” speak 
for themselves. 

It hardly needs to be added here 
that leaders of the deaf in all parts of 
the country were educated by that 
combination of methods. One of them, 
a graduate of the Alabama School, is 
president of the National Association of 
the Deaf and editor of its official 
publication. 

The importance of language as the 
foundation of education has been 
pointed out in a letter in the form of 
an illustrated folder to parents of pu¬ 
pils in the Alabama School by the 
principal, Miss Catherine Riser. Among 
other things Miss Riser says: 

“The job of teaching deaf children 
to speak is a big one. Teaching a child 
to speak and to understand the spoken 
word takes understanding, infinite pa¬ 
tience, and time. He is taught con¬ 
sonants, then vowels. Later, be com¬ 
bines them to make words. It will take 
time before he can speak sentences. 
We build up the child’s vocabulary of 
familiar objects and persons. This is 
done with photographs of his mother, 
father, and home, and with colored 
picture books.” 

An indication of how the Alabama 
Institute, of which the Alabama School 
for the Deaf is a part, is carrying on 
under the progressive administration of 
its president, Dr. J. E. Bryan, is given 
in an article by him in a recent issue 
of the Education Bulletin, published by 
the Alabama Education Association. 
From the article the following extracts 
are taken: 

“As a part of the public school sys¬ 
tem, Alabama provides academic and 
trade training for deaf and blind in 
the Institute of Talladega, the largest 
single unit of its type in the country. 
The Institute is under control of a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor and approved by the State 
Senate. The Governor and State Super¬ 
intendent of Education are ex-officio 
members. 

“Adjoining the Negro deaf campus 
is the dairy and hog farm. In addition, 
our farm, composed of 700 acres, has 
a poultry and beef unit and a truck 
farming unit. On this farm, students 
may be trained in all types of agricul¬ 
ture. The farm supplied approximately 
$60,000 worth of food during the past 

At right, building at top is Manning Hall and 
below it, Johnson Hall. At bottom, boys and 
girls in costumes worn during annual Pilgrim¬ 
age in Talladega. 
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Beauties from the Alabama School in the Turkey Festival parade. 


year. In the last few days, the poultry 
farm has had a special unit for turkey 
raising and will supply this year 400 
or more turkeys. 

“In cooperation with the Medical 
College of Alabama, a physical restora¬ 
tion program has done wonders for the 
rehabilitation, appearance, and comfort 
of pupils. A thorough study is made of 
each pupil and recommendations made 
as to treatment and surgery needed. 

“During the school term pupils who 
need major surgery are taken to the 
Jefferson Hospital in Birmingham. In 
some cases surgery has improved the 
vision and hearing; in others surgery 
was necessary to retain vision or hear¬ 
ing. As no appropriation has been 
made for this purpose, the Institute 
has, through efforts of the Board of 
Trustees working through civic clubs 
and sympathetic friends, been able to 
take care of emergency cases only when 
the parents cannot assist. 

“Some 79 or more pupils have been 
benefited to the extent that they were 
able to return home and go to the 
regular day public schools. 

“Since the program began, over 600 
children have been examined in the 
deaf schools. Over 350 of these needed 
operations, of which about 100 have 
been performed.” 

The hospital previously mentioned 
herein is much more than what is or¬ 
dinarily meant by the term. At the be¬ 
ginning of the present school year 
President Bryan announced a program 
by which the hospital that serves the 
entire institute has been designated a 
Hearing and Speech Center under the 
direction of Mr. John W. Parrish, the 
institute psychologist. In a forecast of 
the service the program will afford, Mr. 
Parrish makes the following statement: 

“The school is now ready to offer a 


new service to its children. During this 
school year each child has been ex¬ 
amined in the hospital to determine the 
extent of his hearing loss and the 
extent to which it could be removed 
with a hearing aid. It has been found 
that approximately 10% of the pupils 
need a hearing aid now and that an¬ 
other 15% can probably be very much 
helped by one within another year or 
so if they are given training in the 
use of their hearing to understand 
speech.” 

Mention is herewith made of the up- 
to-date equipment used at the Alabama 
School in the instruction and enter¬ 
tainment of its pupils. There are hear¬ 
ing aids for classes in speech and in 
all the dormitories of the school there 
are television sets. The latter were 
generously provided by voluntary do¬ 
nations from the parents of the pupils. 

As intimated previously in this arti¬ 
cle, it is not the halls of an educational 
institution, however handsome they 
may be, but its graduates that deter¬ 
mine its standing. By that standard the 
Alabama School for the Deaf has made 
a good showing. 

From year to year the school has 
been well represented at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege by its graduates there. This year 
there are five students from Alabama 
at the college. 

A notably large number of former 
pupils who took the course in printing 
at the Alabama School are employed 
on metropolitan newspapers and in 
large printing establishments. 

The school has produced carpenters 
of outstanding ability who as pupils 
had a considerable part in the con¬ 
struction of buildings for the four 
schools of the institute. One of those 
craftsmen has supervised the building 
of houses in his community. 


A former pupil who took training in 
barbering at the school has a pros¬ 
perous shop of his own, and it looks 
like another who followed him will 
soon have his. 

Likewise a former instructor in shoe¬ 
making who learned his trade at the 
school, as did the present instructor, 
now owns the “best shop” of its kind 
in his town. 

The instructor in baking, who with 
his squad of dexterous boys keeps the 
four schools of the institute supplied 
with bread, is another who acquired 
his trade in the shop of which he now 
has charge. 

The course in business practice 
given pupils at the school with aptitude 
for it has fitted some of them for office 
work at good salaries. 

The home economics department of 
the school has trained efficient home 
makers as its girls have demonstrated 
in exhibitions of their work and in 
their skillful assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion and serving of luncheons. 

The oldest of the pupils’ activity 
groups at the Alabama School is the 
Christian Endeavor Society, which was 
organized over fifty years ago. As for¬ 
mer participants in the affairs of the 
society can testify, it gives its members 
religious and other training that enables 
them to take an active part in organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf after their graduation. 

Boy Scout Troop 29 of the school 
with its ninety-six scouts of three 
classes has made an enviable record. 
Among its members are four life 
scouts, three star scouts and eight who 
have camp awards. 

Last July an honored number of the 
scouts of the troop were taken to the 
National Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley 
Forge, Pa., after which they enjoyed 
a sight-seeing trip to the National 
Capital. 

This year the girls of the school 
again have their scout troop, which 
has twenty-three members. 

The 1950 A.S.D. football team won 
four of its games, lost two, and tied 
one. 

The junior basketball team came out 
on top in the county tournament played 
in Talladega, and it was “on to Wash¬ 
ington” for some of the A.S.D. players 
after their team won first place in a 
tournament played in Atlanta. 

What a school is doing for its pupils 
is reflected on their faces. During the 
present school year an industrial wel¬ 
fare official from Iran, who was making 
a tour of inspection in Alabama, com¬ 
plimented the school about which the 
foregoing is written by remarking to 
its principal, “Your school is good 
because your children seem so happy.” 
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There is no substitute for humor. 
It’s the thing we need most in our 
darker moments and the same thing we 
want the whole world to share in our 
lighter ones. It’s contagious—its boun¬ 
daries, as well as its potentialities, are 
almost without limit. Even a smile can 
go a mile. It’s universal—it knows no 
age, sex, race, color or creed. The high 
brow, the middle brow, and the low 
brow, not to mention the countless 
layers of brows in between, share alike 
the common guffaw whenever circum¬ 
stances permit. The best part of it, how¬ 
ever, is that it’s free! Truly, the ability 
to laugh well, to possess a good sense 
of humor, and to want to share it with 
others, is an essential part of life—real, 
well-balanced, everyday life! And more 
so today than ever before. 

This month’s selections of light verse 
proved to be quite a problem. It seems 
that, as far as deaf poets are concerned, 
the avocation is a serious one. Never¬ 
theless, for the sake of variety in both 
construction and content, the following 
pieces were selected in hopes that one, 


at least, would create a pleasurable 
effect for some particular reader. 
“Those Who Love Smoking” will enjoy 
a whiff with R.F.P.; “Willie”-lovers 
ought to find V.Z.’s hint helpful; 
N.V.O.’s “Thought” is worth thinking 
about; and current college humorist 
F. S.’s “Mice” will refresh the memory 
of many a white-haired Gallaudet 
alumnus. 

FOR THOSE WHO LOVE SMOKING 

If you would hitch my wagon to a star 
And make me rich but for a moment’s fling, 
Then. Brother, could you spare me a cigar? 
It sure would make me happy as a king. 
Ah. many thanks! These times are full of 
woe; 

A dollar buys a nickel’s worth of goods. 

You got a match? Perhaps you’d like to 
know 

We’ll soon be movin’ out into the woods. 

Is it from, Cuba or from Singapore? 

You see , / really know them all by heart\ 
God knows how else I’d ever then explore 
The seven seas, so bloomin’ far apart. 

For, on this magic puff that fills the air, 

I too can travel like a millionaire! 

Robert F. Panara 


THOUGHT 

Look at the snowflakes , 

Fluttering in the air. 

What? You don’t care? 

Shame — Shame! 

Who wants everything calm and sane? 

Nina Van Oss 

WHITE MICE 

Rodents, 

Biologically mus musculus, (domesticated 
variety) 

Caged and watched, drugged and starved, 
Checked, checked again and checked for 
good measure. 

Then junked! 

You are akin to us. 

Brothers we are! 

Men , 

Biologically homo sapiens, (college variety) 
Caged and watched, drugged and starved. 
Examined, examined again and final- 
examined. 

Then flunked! Frank M. Slater 

Texas School Under 
Board of Education 

A bill that would transfer the Texas 
School for Deaf from the control of 
the Board of Hospitals and Special 
Schools to the Texas Central Education 
Agency, which is a division of the 
State Board of Education, was passed 
by the House of Representatives and 
sent to Governor Shivers whose signa¬ 
ture is assured. It had been passed by 
the Senate earlier in the session. 

The measure long had been advo¬ 
cated by the Texas Association of the 
Deaf and the National Association of 
the Deaf as well as educators and 
parent groups. A similar bill sponsored 
by the Texas Association and the Na¬ 
tional Associations of the Deaf was 
passed two years ago, but the bill was 
vetoed by the then governor Jester with¬ 
out reason. 

Prior to the active efforts of the deaf 
to improve the Texas School and re¬ 
move it from the elemosynary classifi¬ 
cation, there were no fixed qualifica¬ 
tions for superintendent or teachers in 
the school. Various persons with little 
or no qualifications had served as 
superintendents. Dentist, attorney, of¬ 
fice clerk, football coach and the like 
being considered sufficient qualifica¬ 
tions. However, now there are fixed 
laws setting forth certain and sufficient 
qualifications and the deaf of Texas 
may well rejoice. 


Attention “early birds” to the N.F.S.D. 
Convention! 

Don’t miss the annual play to be presented 
by the 

CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
“EYES OF LOVE" 

A Three-Act Comedy-Drama 
And Other Hilarious Shorts 
At LITHUANIAN HALL 
3133 South Halsted Street 
SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 14 
Curtain Rises at 8 P.M. 

Plenty refreshments on sale throughout 


TURN NOT THOU IN THY GRAVE, WILLIE 

To eat or not to eat, that is the question: 

Whether it’s noble in the stomach to suffer 

The pangs and contractions of outrageous hunger. 

Or to take an Ayds and end all the troubles, 

And by opposing end them? to diet; to starve; 

No more, and by a diet to say we end 
The belly-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 6 tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To diet, to starve; 

To starve; to perchange; to dream: ay, there’s the rub: 
For in that diet what dreams of food may come 
When we have shuffled off some mortal flesh. 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long a diet; 

For who would bear the starts and whips of starvation. 

The masseuse’s might, the slender woman s contumely. 

The shame of flabbiness, the clothes too small, 

The insolence of the thin, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes 
When she herself might her quietus make 
With a Ry Krisp? who would dieting bear. 

To grunt and sweat in a Swedish bath 
But that the dread of others’ criticism, 

Makes us rather bear the diet we have, 

Than fly to food we’ve long dreamed of? 

Thus conscience does make dieters of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickled over with the pale cast of thoughts 
And enterprises of long diets and starvation 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

Atid lose the name of dieting. Diet you now! 

The fair Betty Grable, thou, figure-perfect in thy orisons 
Be all my food remembered! VlRA Zuk 
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By “Loco” Ladner 

land School for the Deaf and have been 
here four years now, but am leaving 
to take a similar position and act as 
Dean of Boys at the Montana School 
next fall. 

“I am married to a hearing woman 
and we have a son who will be grad¬ 
uated from Gettysburg College this 
June. My wife will be small boys’ 
housemother at the Montana School. 

“As for chess, my father taught me 
to play when I was about twelve. I 
played it off and on as a pasttime until 
1930 when 1 met some real chess 
players. Then I began to study the 
game, improved rapidly, and played in 
a number of state tournaments, usually 
finishing near the middle. 1 held offices 
as vice-president, secretary, and treas¬ 
urer of the Pennsylvania State Chess 
Federation and was a director of the 
United States Chess Federation until I 
left Pennsylvania. 

“I became interested in correspond¬ 
ence chess and joined the old Mail 
Order Chess League as a charter mem¬ 
ber. When it was reorganized as the 
Courier Chess Club, I was asked to be¬ 
come a director, and have subsequently 
taken on the title of rating statistician, 
tourney director, and assistant editor of 
the club’s magazine, The Courier. We 
have an excellent club of nearly two 
hundred members and it is still grow¬ 
ing. Our membership includes four 
other deaf men besides myself. Others 
are welcome to join at any time. 

“I have been fairly successful in 
chess but make no claims to being of 
championship calibre. At present my 
games are suffering from the fact that 
my club duties do not give me sufficient 
time to study the games as I should. I 
carry on between twenty-five and fifty 
correspondence games all the time and 
am in fifth place in my club at this 
writing. I also play over the board at 
every opportunity and am listed in 
Class A in the U. S. Chess Federation 
National Chess Ratings.” 

Here is the game Steve won from Boh 
Kannapell in the tournament of the deaf. 
Comments are by the editor: 

White 


We would like to introduce Mr. J. W. 
(Steve) Stevenson of Frederick, Mary¬ 
land, who is the “father” of the first 
national postal chess tournament of 
the deaf. It was he who fostered the 
tournament and got the Courier Chess 
Club to sponsor it. 

■ Under his direction 
the tournament is 
drawing to a suc¬ 
cessful climax. We 
have no doubts that 

grow. Here is an 
account of his life 
as sent in to us: 

“I have been 
asked to write about myself and my 
chess activities for this column. Free 
advertising never hurt anyone, so here 
it comes. 

“I was born in Pittsburgh in 1900. 
During my first year in high school, 
I was stricken with cerebro-spinal men¬ 
ingitis, which left me totally deaf. I at¬ 
tended the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy for one year to study 
lipreading and was graduated with the 
class of 1917. While there, I took the 
entrance examination for Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and passed them, but I decided to 
return to high school. Whether or not 
this was a wise choice, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say. 

“I completed my high school course 
in 1920 and then went on to Penn State 
College, where I took the Forestry 
course and was graduated in 1924. 

“I worked for the Pennsylvania De¬ 
partment of Forests and Waters for a 
number of years and was Head Forester 
in several CCC camps. Shifting politics 
at that time forced me out and I spent 
eight years managing a large apple 
orchard. I returned to forestry again 
as a Forest Fire Inspector, but due to 
my deafness and inability to use the 
telephone, I found it impossible to get 
the type of work for which I was ed¬ 
ucated and qualified. By this time I was 
getting a bit old for the rugged field 
work, so decided to try teaching the 
deaf. 

“I obtained a position as vocational 
teacher of woodworking in the Mary- 


J. W. STEVENSON 


29. K-B2 K-B2 

30. -K-K2 P-K3 

31. K-Q3 K-K2 

32. B-B8 N-B3 

33. BxNP N-N5 check 

34. K-B3 NxRP check 

35. K-B4 K-Q2 (h) 

36. B-R6! (i) K-B3 

37. B-N5 check K-N2 

38. K-N3 N-B8 check 

(a) It seems better to keep a white pawn 
on Q4 to block the diagonal of Black’s King 
Bishop, (b) B-Q3 seems better for White to 
defend against N-K5. (c) White gives up the 
exchange for an uncertain attack against the 
King side, which is now vulnerable, (d) If 
R-Ql, White would reply 13. Q-K5 for a win; 
thus, P-B3; 14. QxKP, etc. (e) Black could 
not have saved his rook. White is now ahead, 
(f) The Knight seems at a disadvantage on 
this square. There is not enough room to 
maneuver, (g) Now the kings enter the bat¬ 
tle of the pawns, (h) Black overlooks the 
White reply of B-R6 which seals the doom of 
the cornered knight, (i) An exclamation point 
means the move is unusual, unexpected, and 
surprising. It wins the game for White, (j) 
Exit the Black Knight and the last forlorn 
hopes of Black, (k) Black cannot prevent 
the queening of the passed white pawn, nor 
save his own rook pawn. 

Moral Get there fustest with the mostest! 
The five deaf players in the Courier 
Chess Club have compiled this impres¬ 
sive record in postal chess to date: 

won lost drew 

Vern Bruner (Chicago). 4 5 0 

M. I). Garretsonf Montana)..... 10 2 0 

L. L. Leitson fCleveland). 13 2 0 

Ed Shipley (Baltimore) . 16 5 0 

J. W. Stevenson (Frederick) 136 38 6 


39. K-N2 N-K7 

40. BxN(j) K-B3 

41. K-B3 KxP 

42. P-R4 P-N4 

43. RPxP RPxP 

44. PxP PxP 

45. B-N4 P-K4 

46. B-B5 P-R4 

47. P-N4 (k) Resigns 


EMIL S. LADNER 


Totals . 179 52 6 

That is a winning average of 75 per 
cent of all games played and is a very 
fine group average. 


enson 


The world champion blindfold chess 
player is generally acknowledged to be 
George Koltanowski, chess editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. He holds the 
world’s record of playing 34 games of 
chess at one time without sight of the 
boards but trusting only to his remark¬ 
able memory. He won 24 and drew 10 
in that great feat. His record may be 
displaced by that of Miguel Najdorf 
who played forty games, winning 36, 
losing three, and drawing one. 


15. Q-B N-B3 

16. BxR QxB (e) 

17. N-N5 N-K4 

18. B-Q5 P-KR3 

19. N-K6 BxN 

20. BxB Q-Ql 

21. P-B4 N-B3 

22. P-KR3 Q-B2 

23. R-Ql R-Ql 

24. R-Q3 N-R4 (f) 

25. RxR check QxR 

26. Q-Q3 Q-KI 

27. Q-Q7 Q X Q 

28. BxQ K-Nl (g) 
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The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California. 

Assistant News Editors are: 

Eastern States: Miss Edith C. J. Allerup 
35 West 82nd Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

Central States: Miss Harriett Booth 

5937 Olive Street, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
25TH OF EACH MONTH. 


NEBRASKA . . . 

Clifford Ormes, the “grand old man” 
of the local deaf community passed 
away at a hospital in Omaha, March 
dOth. He was 78 years of age. He leaves 
to mourn his departure his wife, Addie, 
and two daughters and a host of friends. 
He had been sick for a long time and 
was bedfast through the winter. His 
remains were interred in HillCrest 
Cemetery after a simple but beautiful 
service. Cliff will be best remembered 
for his keen wit and sense of humor, 
and there are many stories that his 
friends like to tell about him. 

Oscar Treuke, of Omaha, has been 
elected delegate from the Omaha Divi¬ 
sion to the 1951 NFSD Convention in 
Chicago, and Victor Beran alternate 
delegate. While it is too early yet to an¬ 
nounce just how many from Omaha are 
going to the Convention, it is safe to 
•say there will be at least 15 besides the 
.delegates. 

A new softball team of deaf boys in 
Omaha under the sponsorship of the 
Omaha Club of the Deaf was organized 
at a meeting recently, and Melvin Hor¬ 
ton, newly returned from Denver, Colo., 
was chosen for coach and manager. The 
boys have met several times already 
for practice and have joined a league 
that will start the last week of April. 
Horton is a most ambitious young man 
since he has announced that they want 
to play out-of-town teams, such as Des 
Moines, Sioux Falls and even Denver. 
Here’s wishing the OCD softball team 
the best of luck and a successful season! 

Bob Hitabidel had the misfortune of 
losing a finger while at work in Omaha 
Paper Box Co. He was operating a saw 
and somehow the finger got caught in 
the teeth of the saw, and the motor was 
running. It cut the finger off at the sec¬ 
ond joint. Bob has been idle since the 
accident, but is going back to work 
within a few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hruza have 
bought a house in the vicinity of 40th 
and Cuming, and are now living there. 
Married only three years ago, both are 


emptied at the Epsen Lithographing Co. 

Bill and Dick Bailey lost their young¬ 
er brother, who was instantly killed in 
a car-truck collision on a highway out 
of Lincoln, Neb. He was returning to 
Grand Island with some young friends 
after the state basketball tournament. 
Three of the friends were killed, too. 

Ervin Holub, of Omaha, has a new 
motorcycle, 1951 model Davidson, 
which cost him $1,050.00. Ervin is 
simple crazy about motorcycles and has 
always had once since he got out of 
school. He is a Nebraska boy, but went 
to school in Washington State, so there 
must be some people out there who 
know him. 

Arthur Nelson had an experience that 
made him feel bad for days, and even 
now he winces when he is asked to tell 
it. On a trip with the OCD basketball 
team to Kansas City, way back in Feb¬ 
ruary, he gave a $5.00 bill to the wait¬ 
ress in a highway cafe for change after 
he had ordered a piece of pie and a 
cup of coffee. The waitress gave him the 
change—4 one dollar bills and a few 
coins, but he was so absorbed in con¬ 
versation with his team mates that he 
never noticed the money lying on the 
counter right under his nose. He thought 
of it one hour later and about 50 miles 
out on the highway, but it was too late 
then. So that little lunch—pie and 
coffee—cost him five bucks! 

SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 

James K. Laughlin of Rapid City 
must be making progress as a propri¬ 
etor since his printing shop in Mid¬ 
town Rapid City has been expanded 
recently. 

The South Dakotan friends of Robert 
Lange were not surprised, but happy 
over the news of the approaching mar¬ 
riage of Robert and Miss Chambers of 
Tennessee. 

After working at the Blue Front 
Cleaners for nearly four months, Irene 
Schaefer was laid off. As luck was not 
with her when she went job-hunting, 
she returned to her home in Hoven. 

Irene Oswald turned up to continue 
being a regular specator at the bas¬ 
ketball tournament, making good her 
statement made when she graduated 
from SDSD. This time she saw the deaf 
boys lose out in their first game. Many 
of the school alumni and adult deaf of 
Sioux Falls were there too, as the tour¬ 
nament began on a holidav, February 
22 . 

A banquet was held by the local 
Frats (NFSD Div. 74) at the New Eat 
Shoppe to continue the intentions of 
the past for an annual banquet. Chair- 



Bill Lucas, local chairman of the 1952 NAD 
convention, reports that things are rolling 
now, and soon you will find some conven¬ 
tion notes in these pages. Above is Bill on 
the left, with Gladys Holland, interpreter, and 
Louis B. Orrill, program chairman. 

man was Bob Otten, one of the oldest 
members of the local group. Assisting 
Otten on the committee were some of 
the officers and George Hamilton. Talks 
were given by Treasurer Doering and 
Marvin Marshall (to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the South Dakota news). 
President Sylliasen had the honor of 
welcoming some new members, who 
took the oath following the banquet. 
Among the new members are Jerry 
Berke, James Sweeney, Everett Ruede- 
busch and Laurel Kapel. 

Mrs. Peter Dalgaard was ill with 
pneumonia for a month and is now suf¬ 
fering from heart disease, and is forced 
to take a long rest. 

Mrs. Virgil Rasmussen of Ghent, 
Minn, underwent a minor operation 
and has recovered rapidly. 

Lillian Nadeau, formerly of SDSD, 
moved from Portland, Ore. to Los 
Angeles, Calif. She was a guest of the 
Roman Berkes while in Sioux Falls. 

A family reunion was held at Mitchell 
for the relatives of Mrs. Ella Baillie. 
Mrs. Baillie and her sister, Mrs. James 
Noble, of Council Bluffs, la., attended. 

Mrs. Martha Albright of Indianap¬ 
olis, Ind., visited Mrs. Ella Baillie on 
her way to California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. A. J. Krohn and Mrs. 
Bob Otten, traveled to Des Moines, la., 
in the Holcomb’s ’51 Mercury and ar¬ 
rived in time to attend the final games 
of the Midwest Basketball Tournament 
February 24. 
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Leonard Ortman is the only South 
Dakotan who brought home an individ¬ 
ual trophy from Des Moines. He was 
one of the ten all-star players of the 
tourney. 

The John Wudel family family of 
Parkston took a motor trip to Iowa, 
Tennessee and Mississippi and mean¬ 
while visited their daughter and family. 

The engagement of Thelma Nelson 
to Wayne Meyers was a surprise to 
most of the Sioux Falls people because 
it was not expected so soon. A wedding 
is planned for June. 

Roy Holcomb seems to have more 
trouble with his finger than income tax 


The owl from its usual solemn ap¬ 
pearance seems to be a wise old bird. 
Its big eyes that seem to stare right 
through mortal beings certainly do 
not give one a comfortable feeling. This 
in combination with a head that is 
practically always held in a dignified 
position can make one feel quite hum¬ 
ble. When one owl can do all this, how 
is the feeling when 162 owls are staring 
full-blaze at you? To find out, let us 
pay Mrs. Fossie Hosington Robinson 
of Akron, Ohio, a visit. 

Knocking at her door we soon find 
a friendly little woman in her fifties 
bidding us a hearty welcome. Stepping 
into the living room we find 324 life¬ 
like eyes in a big cabinet glancing down 
into our two small ones. Only the fact 
that the objects behind these life-like 
eyes are lifeless give us relief. Our 
hostess puts us at ease with a big smile 
and makes it known that we are among 
friends. 



this late spring. He sprained his left 
third finger while demonstrating basket¬ 
ball to his boys at a game at the School 
for the Deaf, and has visited the doctor 
ten times and has had three operations 
on that finger. Poor Roy! 

Shirley Garvis, ’50 graduate of SD- 
SD, is making remarkable progress at 
a public high school in Jefferson. She 
has made the honor roll twice so far, 
and has set her goal—to enter Gallau- 
det College next fall. Many of her 
former teachers hope she will make it 
because they believe she is the type to 
make an excellent school teacher. 

Delbert Erickson and his wife, nee 


During our visit our conversation 
may carry us to many places and we 
discuss numerous things. However, 
sooner or later our conversation and 
our two eyes carry us back to the owl 
figurines in the cabinet nearby. These 
being Mrs. Robinson’s pride and joy, 
she happily begins telling us about 
them. 

First, she tells us how collecting owl 
figurines came into her life. The hobby 
got underway about six years ago due, 
more or less, to the hobbies of her late 
husband and her son. Her husband col¬ 
lected stamps and her boy collected 
coins and one day she decided to start 
collecting something, too. Antique owl 
figurines became her choice and she has 
gone for them in a big way. 

Today she tells us that she has owls 
from approximately half of the states 
as well as a few from Canada. She 
shows us big owls and little owls and 
owls in many forms. There are salt and 
pepper sets, pitchers, vases, plates, 
glasses, and many others. Every one of 
them is an antique piece except for a 
vase. Antiques in the form of owls are 
not easy to find. 

Naturally Mrs. Robinson wants to 
tell us about some of the individual 
pieces. We open our ears and our eyes 
and try to look “as wise as an owl” as 
her interesting lecture gets underway. 
We learned that each owl has an inter¬ 
esting history of its own before coming 
to roost here in Mrs. Robinson’s cab¬ 
inets. 

On the top shelf she shows us a pair 
of silver salt and pepper shakers, a 
bank, a green glass owl, an ink well, a 
milk glass mustard jar, a brass ash tray, 
a bronze owl, and other owl figurines. 
Pieces that she takes special interest in 
are a vase with two little owls on a 
stump, a pincushion with a number of 
small owls stuck in it and a small paper 
weight owl which is over fifty years old. 

We really enjoy listening to Mrs. 

Left: Mrs Robinson’s collection of owls con¬ 
taining more than 150 figurines, all antiques. 


Virginia Farstead, are now added to 
the Sioux Falls population, having 
moved here from Minneapolis. Delbert, 
known as Ericky, works at Midwest 
Beach as a compositor. 

Guy Sylliassen and his wife took a 
motor trip to Wagner to visit the Ben 
Soukups. They reported the Soukups 
moved from Lake Andes to Wagner for 
a better farm site just a few miles from 
the relatives of Ben. 

At the Chat and Nibble Club Parcel 
Post Sale Byron Stitt bought a package 
which he later found to contain an old 
gym shoe and an obviously used book, 
“Peace of Mind.” The auction was 



Above, last picture of Mrs. Robinson taken 
with her husband, the late Iva M. Robinson. 


Robinson and looking over her fine 
collection. This makes us want to know 
her better so we ask her several personal 
questions. She tells us that she was born 
in Athens, Ohio, and moved to South 
Dakota when she was very young. She 
lost her hearing at the age of 14 from 
spinal meningitis. We learn that she 
graduated from the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf as well as Gallau- 
det College. After leaving college she 
taught school one year at her alma ma¬ 
ter, the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf. She stopped teaching to marry 
Iva M. Robinson on February 4, 1919. 
To them was born one son who is at 
present in the navy. Mrs. Robinson lost 
her husband a short while ago after a 
long illness. 

Before we put on our hat and coat, 
Mrs. Robinson just has to show us her 
true love, gardening. She now has 
around 60 plants on hand including 
such rare and beautiful flowers as new 
mums and African violets. A florist 
near her home buys all of the plants 
that she cares to sell. 

Good-bye Mrs. Robinson. It has been 
a pleasure meeting you, looking over 
your owl collection and admiring your 
plants. May the best of luck come your 
way.—R. K. Holcomb. 
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such a success that the club drew in a 
net profit of about $170.00. 

South Dakota finally built up a 
basketball team and was represented in 
the MAAD tourney. It was the first time 
in its history to have a team entered in 
the tourney, held at Des Moines this 
year. The Chat and Nibble Club of 
Sioux Falls, S.D., is the only club in 
existence in South Dakota besides the 
SDAD and its branches. Those who 
participated on the team although not 
all able to enter the meet at Des Moines 
were: Leonard Ortman, Kenneth Czer- 
ney, Roy Holcomb, James Sweeney, 
Everett Ruedebusch, Luverne Ortman, 
Jerry Berke, Walter Baumgartner, Bob 
Ellis, Arvin Massey and Donald Serv- 
old. Charles Doering and Bud Berke 
were coach and assistant coach, respec¬ 
tively. Raymond Daugaard acted as 
coach at Des Moines. 

The Oscar Skorheims of Huron 
have a ’50 Chevrolet. Oscar must have 
had an unusual idea of a vacation as 
he spent the time learning the funda¬ 
mentals of carpentry from John Wudel. 

MISSOURI . . . 

Easter weekend, March 24-25, found 
the Kansas City Club for the Deaf over¬ 
flowing with visitors. Virginia Stack 
was chairman of the Easter party held 
the 24th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb, of 
Sioux Ealls, S.D., and Mrs. Holcomb’s 
mother, Mrs. Stakley, of Akron, 0., 
were brought to the club by Mrs. T. S. 
Williams, with whom they were stay¬ 
ing. 

Delores Deardon, of Omaha, Neb., 
was a visitor, too. Tom Allen, Topeka, 
Ken., dropped in for a visit March 31 
and to enjoy the Kid Party managed 
by Kenneth Cox. 

Kansas City was well represented at 
the national tournament in Indianapolis 
March 31-April 1. Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
McPherson and Frank Doctor were the 
guests of the Norman Browns. Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Stack stuck close to Mrs. 
Lena Hetzler, of Youngstown, O., a 
sister of Mrs. Stack, and practically had 
a family reunion at Hotel Claypool. 
Albert was KCCD’s representative. 
Dorothy Meyer went especially to re¬ 
new friendships with many old school¬ 
mates from the Lutheran school in 
Michigan. Mercedes Lago took a respite 
from her engraving to enjoy the tourney 
and sights of Indianapolis. 

Carl Spencer, of Livingston, Montana, 
spent a few days in April with his sis¬ 
ters, Mrs. George Lancaster and Mrs. 
Paul Curtis, both of greater Kansas 
City, and was a visitor to both clubs. 

Mrs. Albert Stack Merritt was sur¬ 
prised at a wedding shower held at the 
home of Mrs. Bernard Goetting, April 
8. Many nice gifts were received, in¬ 
cluding some sent in by friends from 
Western Kansas. 


Miss Catherine Kilcoyne, instructor 
at the Kansas School in nearby Olathe, 
was in charge of the Literary Program 
at the Kansas City Club for the Deaf, 
April 14th, and we can truthfully say 
it is the best ever had, judging from the 
crowd of non-members. Included in the 
program was a debate, songs, skit, and 
stories. 

Harriett Booth spent the weekend of 
April 14-15 in Denver, Colo., as the 
guest of Herbert Votaw and his family. 
A snowstorm didn’t prevent them from 
visiting the Votaw cabin up on Look¬ 
out Mountain. The Denver deaf have at 
last acquired a hall on West Colfax 
Avenue, and are beginning to draw the 
attention of other deaf who previously 
were not interested in the Silent Ath¬ 
letic Club of Denver. The evening of 
April 14th featured an old-fashioned 
taffy pull. 

Grover Farquhar, of the Missouri 
School, was a guest speaker at the KC 
chapter of the Missouri Association of 
the Deaf on April 21. He gave a book 
review of u Quo Vadis.” The review 
was precluded by a hot supper given 
by the ladies. 

Misses Pauline Conwell and Mina 
Munz, and Mrs. Clarence Johnson, all 
of Wichita, Kan., were Kansas City 
visitors, April 21-22. The Wichita men 
had gone to Texas for a bowling tourna¬ 
ment and left the ladies at home, so 
they decided to go visiting. 

Other visitors were Annie Groff of 
St. Louis, Mo., and Mary Smith of St. 
Joseph, Mo., who came down to visit 
Don Cox and Kenneth Cox, respectively. 
(Don and Kenny are not related.) 
Don Johnson, of Stover, Mo., was also 


in attendance at the dance at the KCCD 
April 21, under the chairmanship of 
Wallis Beaty. 

At the business meeting in Indianap¬ 
olis, the Kansas City Club for the Deaf, 
Inc., was chosen host city for the 1954 
national tourney. The members have 
already begun working towards making 
this the biggest, the best tourney ever 
held. Remember Kansas City, THE 
HEART OF AMERICA, for 1954! 

NEW MEXICO . . . 

Among those from New Mexico who 
motored to Tucson, Arizona to take in 
the Far West Basketball Tournament 
were Mary Sladek, Alice Lusk, Frank 
Puccetti, Elodie and Mike Wukadino- 
vich. Mary returned to Santa Fe with 
her brother, Frank Sladek of Long 
Beach, California. Fisherman Frank, it 
is believed, was not entirely won over 
by the ancient charm of Santa Fe, but 
he seemed visibly impressed by four- 
footed beasts and Pueblo Indians who 
did not know that such things as 
transits existed. 

Frank Sladek went on to Austin, 
Texas, where he stayed for a few days. 

Augie and Leroy A. Ridings had as 
Easter guest the latter’s mother. She 
stayed in Santa Fe for about two weeks. 
Besides visiting Carlsbad Caverns, they 
also visited remote points, like El Paso 
and Juarez. 

Easter Week proved an opportune 
time for Elodie and Mike Wukadino- 
vich and the Marvin Wolach’s family to 
go to Colorado. Marvin’s parental home 
is in Denver. He and his family enjoyed 
their visit. Elodie and Mike also saw 
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MR AND MRS. JOHN H. WUDEL 

“There was once an old woman who 
lived in a shoe; she had so many 
children that she didn’t know what to 
do.” Now what she should have done 
was to have visited John H. Wudel’s 
parents of Parkston, South Dakota. 
They would have given the old woman 
sound advice for they had twenty-two 
children of their own. 

John was the first born of this fam¬ 
ily. He saw the light of the world for 
the first time on January 25, 1887. 
His deaf sister, Mrs. Everett Gilliam, 
who now lives in Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington, was the last born. They were 
the only two cases of deafness in the 
family of twenty-two children. 

During John’s childhood days the 
family moved to Mississippi. While 
there, John attended the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf and became in¬ 
terested in carpentering. This was to 
be his lifework later. 

In time the family moved back to 
Parkston. John attended the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf one year 
and then he was ready for work. His 
first job paid 10c an hour. He worked 
wherever he was needed throughout his 
community and it has been hearing the 
pounding of his hammer and the 
rhythm of his saw for 41 years now. 

In 1911, John built his “love-nest,” 
a five-room house with a nice basement. 
On December 31, 1911, Miss Myrtle 
Faulkner of Mississippi became his 
wife. To them were born four children, 
two boys and two girls. 

Today John still lives in the town in 
which he was born. He still lives in 
the house that he built with his own 
hands. He still lives with the woman 
he married on December 31, 1911. 
And he still slings a hammer and 
saws away.—R. K. Holcomb 
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Mike’s sister, who is a nurse. They also 
stopped over with the Thomas Fishiers 
of Colorado Springs. 

Marilyn Wilkinson has let hubby 
Don in for a lot of batching. She en¬ 
trained for her parents’ home in Gary, 
Indiana recently. She is keeping house 
for her parents until her mother has 
recovered her strength following an op¬ 
eration. 

The Santa Fe Chapter of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association en¬ 
joyed a hamburger fry at the Leroy 
Ridings’ residence on April 21. The 
barbecue affair was followed by a busi¬ 
ness meeting, which, in turn, suc¬ 
cumbed to card playing. Among some 
of the prizes were embroidered house¬ 
hold articles which were donated by 
Mrs. Bessie Hunt, of Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri, who is a sister of Mrs. Mae 
Valdes. The social committee, Mrs. 
Ridings, Mrs. Valdes, and Godfrey 
Adams, were responsible for the excel¬ 
lent evening fare. 

Don Bradford, Dale Jones, Don Wil¬ 
kinson, Leroy Ridings, John King, 
Marvin Wolach, and Bob Clingenpeel, 
in company with hosts of New Mex¬ 
icans, have been seeking out finny deni¬ 
zens of the Rio Grande in weeks past. 
Fishing catches have been more or less 
negligible as far as quantity is con¬ 
cerned. However, it is easy to see that 
they are preparing for the summer 
months when good catches may be ex¬ 
pected, if the present drought does not 
hold out. 

The mother of John King and Lena 
Cordova passed away on April 19. 
Mariquita King was seventy-five when 
she passed on to her last reward. 

ARIZONA . . . 

We are indebted to Angela Watson 
for these Arizona items. 

Farl and Babs Stevens of Phoenix 
welcomed the arrival of their first heir 
February 22 with this clever announce¬ 
ment : 

GOOD SAMARITAN DOWNS 

Post Time: 

7:32 a.m. Feb. 22,1951 Phoenix, Ariz. 

Entries Odds Win Place Show 

Little Shaver. 8-1 . 

John Robert . 4-5 . 

Kentucky Belle.... 10-1 . 

Joyce Ann . 4-5 . 

Baker’s Folly . 30-1 . 

Spoiled Brat 2-1 . 

Winner: JOHN ROBERT; Owner, William 
E. Stevens; Trainer, Babs Stevens; Track 
Official, Terry Moats, M.D.; Weight, 7 
pounds 5 ounces; Comments: Of! to slow 
start, finished strong. A true champion. 

The Holcombs of Idaho sent the 
Stevens a beautiful trophy, engraved 
“John Robert—First Place.” 

The surprise marriage of Herschel 
Johnson and Lucille Neal, formerly of 


Phoenix, took place in San Diego, Cal¬ 
ifornia, April 14. Their friends wish 
them a long and happy voyage on the 
sea of matrimony. 

During the last few months there 
have been visitors to Phoenix from dif¬ 
ferent states. Some of them are mothers 
who are visiting their hearing sons who 
had made good in Phoenix. They are 
harvesting the reward for their hard 
work in raising their sons. They are 
enjoying the clean and relaxing Arizona 
weather. Some others were here for 
early vacations, to escape the summer 
heat which usually begins early in May. 
They are Blanche Lavenkusky of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Jacobses of Chicago, 
Julis Agardy of Detroit, and the San- 
gersts of New York. 

Vito Dondiego recently took a month 
off and traveled by air to Guatamela 
and Mexico. Back with a tanned face, 
gleaming eyes and a refreshed feeling, 
he had very interesting tales to tell. We 
were especially intrigued with many 
things about Guatamela. He was im¬ 
pressed with the ancient churches and 
the fine health and simplicity of the 
native Indians. 

Looking at Ingram Lester as he is 
now, nobody would believe that he 
had a very narrow brush with death 
when his new Ford hit with a terrific 
impact the head gate of an irrigation 
ditch on his way home from work at 
midnight. He had blacked out, and he 
could not remember how it all hap¬ 
pened. A lung collapsed, many teeth 
came out, a leg was broken in two 
places, and a large slice of flesh on 
the other leg was cut open. The doctors 
said that there was only a 50-50 chance 
for life. We feared that he might be 
bed-ridden for a year and a cripple 
for the rest of his life, but to our amaze¬ 
ment and admiration, he came out of 
it a whole man with hardly visible 
scars in less than six months. We are 
really glad to have him still with us 
as he is a likeable fellow. He is a good 
watchdog of our club treasury. 

The first time in Arizona, and per¬ 
haps the last for years to come, was 
the Far-West Basketball Tournament in 
Tucson, March 9 and 10. Almost every 
deaf resident of the state took advan- 

(Paid Political Advertisement) 


DELEGATES!!! 

Vote For 

JOHN “TUBBY” TUBERGEN 

for President of the 
N. F. S. D. 

Experienced — Young — Capable 
An intelligent worker to modernize 
our Frat 

Sponsored by 
DEAF OF THE ROCKIES 
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Beaux Arts Ball at the 
Greater Cincinnati Silent Club 

A series of photographs in the Sun¬ 
day section of a Cincinnati paper show¬ 
ing some fancy headdresses worn at a 
society ball in the east, led to the idea 
that blossomed out as the Beaux Arts 
Ball at the quarters of the Greater Cin¬ 
cinnati Silent Club on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, March 17th, under the co-chair¬ 
manship of Hilbert and LeRoy Duning. 
No formal dress was required, just 
some idea for a headdress, and this re¬ 
quirement led to some surprisingly 
beautiful and clever ideas—with a total 
of 37 going to the trouble to prepare 
headdresses. 

The judges — Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Mather of Richmond, Jnd., Mrs. Powers 
of Nashville, Tenn., Miss Clipp of 
Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Helen Bender 
of Cincinnati—had an exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult task in selecting the four prize 
winners of each group, the most beau¬ 
tiful and the most clever. The final vote 
was in favor of Mrs. Harriet Duning 
as the most beautiful, for her fiddling 
Easter bunny surrounded by artificial 
easter eggs and grass; and Mrs. Eunice 
Honicon as the most clever, for her 
deputation of a background on wash¬ 
day, with miniature copies of female 
undies flapping on the clothesline. 

Margaret Kelley was awarded sec¬ 
ond prize as the most beautiful for her 
hat crowned with objects associated 
with St. Patrick — miniature snakes, 
pipe, whiskey bottle, Irish hat, etc. In 
the same category, Margaret Meis- 
berger with a ’basket of artificial fruit, 
won third prize and Mrs. O’Donnell, 
fourth, for her hat crowned with several 
baby chicks and tied with a lace veil. 

In the most clever group, Ruth Tay¬ 
lor was awarded second prize for her 
kitchen scene of “Aunt Jemima” pre¬ 
paring a batch of pancakes, all in minia¬ 
ture; while Mrs. Ada Mitchell, won the 




Above are the prize winners at the Beaux Arts Ball at the Greater Cincinnati Club, March 17. 
Left to right, rear: Mrs. Harriet Duning, first prize, most beautiful; Mrs. Eunice Honicon, first 
prize, most clever; Mrs. O’Donnell, fourth prize, most beautiful. Bottom row: Mrs. Dorothy 
Duning, fourth, most clever; Mrs. Ada Mitchell, third, most clever; Miss Ruth Taylor, second, 
most clever; Miss Margie Kelley, second, most beautiful; Miss Margaret Meisberger, third, most 
beautiful. Photo by Robert Hulley. 


third prize for her living room scene, 
complete with miniature furniture in¬ 
cluding a Television set, and Mrs. Le¬ 
Roy Duning’s effort was a fence sur¬ 
rounded backyard, with a couple of 
doll youngsters playing with their toys. 

Following the judging of the hats, 
some members of the club put on a 
hilarious four act show based on skits 
that had been presented by noted co¬ 
medians on TV programs. An added 
feature was a dance program presented 
by Miss Mary Brown of Louisville, Ky. 
that brought thunderous applause from 
her appreciative audience. — Hilbert 
Duning. 

SW Author Gets News Mention 

Miles Sweeney, who wrote the article 
about R. Irvine Boileau, in the March 
number of The Silent Worker, was 
given a biographical write-up in The 
Trentonian , morning daily newspaper 
published at Trenton, N. J. 

In its mention of Sweeney, the news¬ 
paper says he became deaf at the age 
of six. “His father, the late Edward 
Sweeney, was fire chief of Princeton, 
N. J., and later warden of Mercer 
County Jail and warden of the Mercer 
County Warehouse near Lambertville. 
It was while living at the workhouse 
that the young Sweeney contracted the 
scarlet fever that left him deaf.” 

The Trentonian referred to the ar¬ 
ticle about Boileau as “not only a por¬ 
trait of a remarkable man, but also a 
glance into the early days of Trenton 
and the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf.” 

Hilbert Duning, left, performs as “artiste” at 
Cincinnati Beaux Arats Ball, and E. Mangold 
is the victim. Photo by Robert Hulley. 


incj . . . 

(Continued from Page 23) 

tage of the occasion to make a bee-line 
down there. Old friendships were re¬ 
vived and new friends made; a few 
fell in love. Quite a number of friends 
from California found the long drive 
worthwhile. The most exciting was the 
hotly contested game between Tucson 
and Los Angeles. Our boys finally 
grabbed the crown from Los Angeles. 
The members of Phoenix Club espe¬ 
cially enjoyed watching President Rue 
Schurtz presenting the club-sponsored 
trophy to the runner-up team. Enter¬ 
tainments were excellent: a dance Sat¬ 
urday night at the brand new building 
loaned by the American Legion and a 
Spanish barbecue picnic out at the 
Sabino Canyon, about 15 miles from 
town all day Sunday. Everybody had a 
good time. Hats off to the local com¬ 
mittee and orchids to the Cravens for 
the success of the tournament despite 
the comparatively small attendance and 
fund. 

NEW YORK . . . 

The Walther League of the Deaf 
served breakfast to those who attended 
the Easter Dawn Service at the St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in Jackson Heights, L. I. Due 
praise was given the Mesdames Gret- 
chen Borgstrand and Clara Ulmer and 
the Misses Dorothy Cadwell and Eliz¬ 
abeth Baron for a delicious breakfast. 

Emerson Romero drove his father, 
Bolivar Romero, to Florida in the lat¬ 
ter s friend’s car. The trip took three 
days and after staying one day in 
Miami, our friend flew back home. 
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WAYNE CRANDALL 


GLENN CLUFF 


Hunting Wild Javelinas In The Arizona Mountains 


How would you like to go javelina 
hunting in the wilds of the great south¬ 
west? That is what two deaf boys from 
Safford, Arizona did last month. 
Wayne Crandall and Clenn Cluff both 
of Safford had heard of wild javelinas 
in the Klondyke country. Klondyke is 
a wild, mountaineous region about sixty 
miles south of Safford. It is very easy 
to get lost in the rough ravines and 
steep canyons but Wayne and Glenn 
climbed into Glenn’s jeep early one 
morning and set out for Klondyke. 
When they reached the little store at 
Klondyke they met their good friend, 
Durwood Sanford, who owns a large 
cattle ranch about ten miles from the 
store. He told Wayne and Glenn to 
meet him at the mouth of Bear Canyon 
that afternoon and they would hunt to¬ 
gether. He drew a map of the directions 
to the canyon, but they got lost in spite 
of it and it was late afternoon when 
they arrived where Mr. Sanford and 
his wife were waiting. 


They had only been there a short time 
when Mr. Sanford, looking through the 
scope of his 270 rifle, spotted a group 
of wild javelinas about four-hundred 
yards away. Slowly and very cautiously 
they approached to within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the javelinas. There 
were about fifteen of them roaming 
and rooting around in the brush. 
Wayne had a 30-06 rifle with a strong 
scope. He shot first and got one with 
his first shot. Glenn had a 30-30 with¬ 
out a scope and after six tries gave up 
and took Mrs. Sanford’s 270 rifle with 
a powerful scope and picked off a fifty 
pound one with his first shot. Wayne’s 
javelina weighed sixty-five pounds—al¬ 
most a record for this district. 

To anyone who feels he would like to 
roam the wilds of Arizona looking for 
wild javelinas, Wayne and Glenn in¬ 
vite him to Arizona and the Klondyke 
country. 


£ uti \ N\TH confidence 

TUBERGEN INSURANCE AGENCY 

1338 S. Marengo, Forest Park, III. 

8 Years N.F.S.D. Home Office 

(Life, Sickness, Accident—all depts.) 



John M. Tuberjzen, Jr. 


3 Years Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 

(Life, Health & Accident and Hospitalization—Register, Accounting and Acturial Depts.) 

2 Years Agency Management 

(All forms specializing in auto) 


l/Uincfincf . . . 

(Continued from Page 23) 

A son, Charles Waite, was born on 
March 5th, to Robert and Elizabeth 
Waite Halligan of Lakeview, L. I. 

Dicksey Jeffris Farmer and Robert 
John Priebe, both of Chicago, were 
married on Saturday, January 27th, in 
the Manhasset, L. I. home of her sister, 
Mrs. John Loveton. The bridal couple 
are making their home in Hicksville, 

L. I. 

Edna Kriegshaber’s daughter, Sally, 
took advantage of the Easter holiday 
from school to fly to Florida to join 
her mother, who’s still visiting her 
sister in Miami. 

A bridal shower was given by Edith 
Allerup in honor of Miss Norma Iver¬ 
son on Friday, March 16th. Among 
those present were Muriel Dvorak, 
Marion Hoag, Charlotte Abbott, Mary 
Jeanne Abbott (no relation), Beatrice 
Kiernan and Catherine Doyle and her 
daughter Kathleen. Several co-workers 
of Miss Iverson were also present. The 
room was attractively decorated with 
the traditional “shower’ umbrella and 
many lovely and useful gifts were given 
to her. Miss Iverson became the bride 
of Peter Scanlon on May 5th, in the 
Presbyterian Church, Islip, L. I. 

Archie MacLaren, 85, was down with 
a severe illness but at last report he 
seems to be convalescing nicely. A large 
bouquet of roses was sent to him by 
The Brooklyn Protestant Guild of the 
Deaf, of which he is an honorary mem¬ 
ber and one of the founders. 

Miss D. Frances Kaufman was the 
March guest speaker at the Midtown 
Supper Club’s dinner on the 14th. Miss 
Kaufman announced her intention to 
retire as assistant principal of P. S. 47 
for the Deaf this year. She has been 
connected with this school since 1914. 
She spoke on her experiences with the 
pupils, past and present, and of the 
changes that took place since 1914. 

Rosa Brigham, former New York 
resident, was here for a few days dur¬ 
ing the first week of March from her 
native Ottawa, Canada. 

Joan Ernst and her parents, the Mor¬ 
ris L. Ernsts, have been making their 
home in a hotel apartment since Feb. 
23rd, after having sold their home on 
West 11th Street. On March 23rd a few 
friends dropped in. These were the 
David Balacaiers, Estelle Jarmark, Irv¬ 
ing Goldstein, Arthur Krauskopf, 
Renata Kugel (home from Gallaudet 
College for Easter), Edith Allerup, and 
Charles Terry. 

St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf cele¬ 
brated Easter with a Holy Communion 
Service at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 
Hymns were sung by the choir consist¬ 
ing of Mesdames Eleanor Font, Elsie 
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Funk, Ethel Diekman and Margaret Pil- 
litierre and Miss Muriel Dvorak. Joseph 
Hines, Jr. also took part in the choir. 

A deluxe bus ride to the Gallaudet 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, 
Bancroft Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. on 
Saturday, June 16 under auspices of 
the Men’s Club of St. Ann’s Church 
for the Deaf will he chairmaned by 
Spencer G. Hoag. 

Miss Margaret Jean MacLean was 
chairman of a fashion show on March 
31st for the Brooklyn Protestant Guild 
of the Deaf. Those members who acted 
as models were Mrs. Marion Hoag, 
Mrs. Edmund Hicks, Miss Avis Allen, 
and Miss Muriel Dvorak. Other models 
were friends of Miss MacLean. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Byck spent the 
weekend of February 25-26 in Pine 
Bush, N. Y. 

If we got it straight, this is the story 
of how a chivalrous gentleman died. 
George Russell Adam was driving along 
an icy street some time in February 
when he saw a woman slip and fall. 
He stopped and helped the woman to 
her feet and was walking back to his 
car when a truck came at great speed 
and ran over him. He was rushed to a 
hospital, but it was too late. 

It was thought the truck driver was 
either asleep at the wheel or had been 
drinking. Mr. Adam is survived by his 
widow, the former Mary Carroll, and 
two children. He was a product of 
Clark School for the Deaf, Northamp¬ 
ton, Mass., and two hearing high 
schools. In both schools, he was a star 
athlete. He was employed by Pratt and 
Whitney in Hartford. 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Wed. & Fri. Eves.—All Day Sat. & Sun. 

In the Heart of Downtown District 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
John Galvan, Secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Russell M. Corcoran, Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Emmette W. Simpson, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Jack Seltzer, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY * 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


ATLANTA DIV. No. 28, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
Capital City Lodge Hall, 8 P. M. 
423Va Marietta Street N.W. 
Visiting Brothers Are Heartily Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Robinson, Secretary 
809 Guthrie Ave. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
471 9 V 2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Robert Hamel, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
Meets third Sunday each month except 
July and August 
Leonard Warshawsky, Secretary 
7106 South Lowe Ave., Chicago 21, III. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
122 S. Clark St., Chicago 3. III. 
Wednesday and Friday evenings 
All day Saturday and Sunday 
J. M. Tubergen, Jr., Secretary 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 

Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218 Vj So. Main Street 
J. A. Goldstein, Secretary 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Evenings 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parran Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

211 1/2 East State St., Rockford, III. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 

Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Jack Kinney, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 

Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

3218Va South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 

All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Andrew Miecznick, Pres. 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

21 Front St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

(THE KODAK CITY) 

Open Thursday to Sunday, 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Town Hall, 835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Address all communications to 
Geraldine Fail, President 
2532 Jackson, Long Beach 10 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO. 81, N.F.S.D. 
Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
520 1/2 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
W. R. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whittemore, Sec'y 833V2 Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The City of Good Neighbors" 

Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eves., Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO SILENT CLUB 
IIO8V2 Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
306 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 

4111 W. Broadway, Louisville 11, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
930y 2 W. Douglas (l.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Visitors Welcome 

Pauline Conwell, Sec'y- 1147 N. Emporia 


WORCESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

598 Main Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Open Every Day 

Welcome to The Heart of Worcester and 
Meet New Friends 
Joseph Ricciuti, Secretary 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
46 N. Pennsylvania St. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Joretta Stafford, Secretary 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

Phoenix YMCA 
2nd Ave. and Monroe St. 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
Angela Watson, Secretary 
600 E. Roosevelt St. 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
13151/2 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Open Thursday Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Open every day 
Malcolm Norwood, Secy. 

139 N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
IO 51/2 Broad Street, SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Open Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and Holidays 
Mrs. Douglas Hitchcock, President 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
52 OV 2 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Malcolm H. Pace, Sr., President 
Bruce Hays, Secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 
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Boese of Nebraska Sets Pace for 


1951 All-American School for 


Deaf Cage Squad 


By Art Kruger 



ART KRUGER 


X RUE TO THE TREND, The SlLENT 
Worker’s second annual All-American 
school for the deaf basketball team for 
the 1950-51 season stresses scoring. 

Right at the top of the heap wearing 
the Player of the Year crown is Delbert 
Boese, Nebraska 
School for the 
Deaf’s record¬ 
setting forward. 
Standing 5 ft. 
lO 1 /^ in. tall, the 
red-headed 1 a d 
scored 1,134 
points in four 
years of compe¬ 
tition with the 
Nebraska school. 
Delbert averaged 
20.1 points for 
the past season, tossing in a total of 
330 points in 16 games. He is a senior, 
19 years old, weighs 155 pounds, has 
hair the color of a healthy carrot, and 
is a leader in school activities. 

The clipping below under the cap¬ 
tion, “At a Modest 5-10, NSD Court 
Star Boese Outscores Taller Rivals to 
Defend Laurels ” was written by Don 
Lee and appeared in the March 11th 
edition of the Omaha World-Herald. 

It was no accident that Delbert Boese won 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs scoring champion¬ 
ship two years in a row. 

The Nebraska School for Deaf redhead 
has been doing tricks with basket balls for 
four years. And he ended his high school 
career with the astounding total of 1,134 
points in four seasons. 

There have been no thorough records 
maintained on scoring records over the years. 
But it’s a safe guess that Boese’s four-year 
total is a record for the 18 schools in the 
Intercity area. 

Boese has advanced steadily up the point 
ladder. 

In his freshman season, the saucy youngster 
fired 172 points, 151 in the regular season and 
21 in three Class D tournament games. 

Delbert meshed 248 counters while 
sophomore, tossing 13 points in three tourna¬ 
ment contests after a 235 season. 

Last season, as a junior, he won the first 
leg of his two-season championship by get¬ 
ting 282 points in regular games. He buzzed 
through a four-game tournament routine with 
53. 

A 330-point output in 16 games this season 
made him the first boy to win the season 
title two years in a row. He added 49 
counters in three tourney clashes. 

Boese isn’t a cage “freak.” He’s a modest 

At right, Player of the Year Delbert Boese 
makes goals “as easily as dropping them 
in from the balcony,” for 1,134 points in 
four years at Nebraska School. Omaha World- 
Herald photo. 


5-feet-10. But he might as well be dangling 
from the balcony, because scoring points is 
just about that easy. 

There are eighteen schools of various 
sizes in the inter-city area, including 
the Iowa School for the Deaf, and for 
the second year in a row Delbert has 
topped this list, despite the fact that 
some of the other schools play as much 
as six games more than the Nebraska 
school does. 

Boese is a deadly shot from any 
point on the floor—one handed, two 
handed from far out, or when the going 
gets real tough he depends upon a 
remarkably accurate hook shot. Classify 
him as a forward, although Coach 
George Propp had him playing offense 
from the pivot slot the past season for 
the sole reason that he had nobody 
bigger to play it. He was stopped only 
once, and that was in the District 
Tournament finals, when the opposition 
put two men on him and held him to 
six points. Otherwise his lowest pro¬ 
duction total was a healthy twelve. His 
best game during the season was 29 
points. 

His scoring mark, particularly for 
the season just passed, was all the more 
remarkable due to the fact that he was 
a marked man in almost every contest. 
Opposing coaches knew that to stop 


NSD would be easy if they could throt¬ 
tle Boese. Propp’s boys this year won 
13 out of 16 regular season games. 
The losses were to the Iowa school, 
51-71 (Propp doesn’t quite know how 
that happened), to Wilbur, a Class B 
school, and to Millard, which went on 
to win the state Class D championship. 
In the district tournament Nebraska 
breezed through the first two rounds, 
and was upset in the finals when the 
opponents put handcuffs on Boese. 

“Yep, Delbert Boese has my vote as 
potential All-American. I’ve made that 
statement to a goodly number of people 
this year—out of gratitude for the fact 
that he has spent several years of his 
short life trying to make me look good 
as a coach,” writes George Propp. 


Sfw/dLdu 

Sports Editor, Art Kruger, 

3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 

Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Assistants , Leon Baker, Robey Burns, 
Alexander Fleischman, Thomas 
Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 
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The 1950-51 cage squad, Arkansas School for the Deaf, sporting a 25-3 record, best in the country. Left to right: Howard Johnson, Billy Whitson, 
John Farrar, Wayne Haddock, Franklin Chism, Howard Poe, Charles Wilson, Orval Lane, Jack Riley, Edward Ketchum. 


St. Mary’s and Fanwood, two of the 
classiest school for the deaf hoop 
troupes operating in this country, hog 
the honors by landing two players on 
the select squad—Robert Lagomarsini 
and William Flanders, both guards, of 
St. Mary’s, and Center Hugo Guidi and 
Guard Tom Lorello of Fanwood. 

Donald Leitch of Maryland, Don 
“Pat” Irwin of Iowa and Ernest Bere- 
stoff of Washington occupy three of 
the four forward berths, while George 
Fuller of Rochester and Franklin 
Chism of Arkansas fill out the first- 
string assemblage. 

Highest scorer on the top 10 is Mary¬ 
land Forward Don Leitch, who con¬ 
nected for 475 points in 25 games. 

Tallest man on the team is Center 
George Fuller of Rochester, who towers 
6 feet 4 inches. 

Boese and Fuller were the only two 
players on the well-balanced, high- 
scoring 10-man All American basket¬ 
ball squad who were repeaters from 
last year’s cream team. 

* * * 

Brilliant bucketplay in both regular 
season and Eastern States Schools for 
the Deaf tournament actions won the 
front-line berth for Don Leitch. cap¬ 
tain of Coach James Behrens’ Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf team. While 
playing on a mediocre team this year, 
Don has racked up 475 points in 25 
games for a 19.0 average. As captain 
of the Maryland five, Don proved to be 
a natural leader. Without him his 
school would have lost more than 11 
games, as its record shows. 


At the recent Eastern Schools for the 
Deaf cagefest in which twelve schools 
participated, he was a marked man and 
through the three games he played he 
was closely guarded by three of the 
opposing players. He nevertheless man¬ 
aged to find the basket for a 21-plus 
average per game, and was placed on 
the all-Tournament team. 

Leitch is regarded as the best player 
in Frederick County. During three 
years of play with the Maryland school, 
he is credited with 946 points in 68 
games. 

His scholastic attributes are not con¬ 
fined to basketball prowess. In the 
spring of 1948 Don was chosen as the 
“Boy of the Month” by the Optimist 
Club of Frederick. This honor he 
shared with a twin sister, Dot, who is 
also an all-round favorite and captain 
of the girls’ basketball team during the 
1950-51 season. Don is an Eagle Scout. 


In scholastic attainment he and his 
sister are looking toward Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege when their course at the Maryland 
school is completed. Their parents, by 
the way, are deaf. 

Don “Pat” Irwin was the ace point- 
getter for the Iowa School for the Deaf 
Bobcats for the last two years. He 
played only 14 games, and didn’t see 
action until January, because of a foot¬ 
ball injury. Despite his late start, he 
cornered 207 points in 14 games any¬ 
how. Last year he was second inter-city 
scorer with 304 points. “Pat” was an 
aggressive player with a good basket 
eye both far out and in close. He con¬ 
cluded his cage career with the Bob¬ 
cats, as he is due to graduate this 
month. 

The Iowa school finished on the black 
ink side of the ledger, winning 18 
games and losing 10. It claimed the 
Midwest title, since it had defeated 


Silent Worker’s Second Annual 



All-American 

Basketball Squad 


Pos . Player arid School 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Av. Pts. 

F—Delbert Boese, Nebraska 

19 

5' 11" 

155 

20-plus 

F—Donald Leitch, Maryland 

17 

5' 11" 

145 

19-plus 

F—Donald Irwin, Iowa 

18 

6' 0" 

160 

14-plus 

F—Ernest Berestolf, Washington 

18 

5' 11" 

145 

16-plus 

C—Hugo Guidi, Fanwood 

19 

6' 3" 

165 

20-plus 

C—George Fuller, Rochester 

17 

6' 4" 

165 

23-plus 

G—Robert Lagomarsini, St. Mary’ 

s 18 

5' 11" 

185 

12-plus 

G—William Flanders, St. Mary’s 

18 

6' 0" 

170 

10-plus 

G- -Thomas Lorello, Fanwood 

19 

5' 10" 

160 

10-plus 

G—Franklin Chism, Arkansas 

17 

5' 11" 

165 

18-plus 
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All-American basketeers. Left to right: Nation’s highest scorer, Don Leitch, Maryland School for Deaf, who tossed in 475 points in 25 games. 
Washington School deadliest right-hand shot, Ernie Berestoff. St. Mary’s great performers, Robert Lagomarsini and Billy Flanders. 


Kansas, 55-31; South Dakota, 68-30, 
and Nebraska, 71-51. It was finalist to 
Carson high school both in the Potta¬ 
wattamie county and the Class B sec¬ 
tional tournaments. In the latter meet, 
Iowa lost by six points, 51-57. 

The deadliest right hand in the 
Southern division of the Trico League 
earned Ernie Berestoff, captain of ihe 
Washington School for the Deaf Ter¬ 
riers, the title of the league’s high 
scorer and a berth on the All-Star five. 
“He is,” writes Coach Harvey Haynes, 
“as fine a player as any coach could 
ask for. He is probably the finest one- 
hand shot that I have ever coached. A 
fine outstanding young man, natural 
leader, and great team man. He was 
outstanding in our league and a unani¬ 
mous choice of all the coaches and 
sportswriters in our league for one of 
the two forward berths. He is fast, 
tricky and strong on defense.” 

Ernie was top scorer for the league 
and wound up the year with 298 points 
in 18 games for a 16.10 average. He is 
a senior. 

Without a doubt, George Fuller, the 
Rochester School for the Deaf’s sensa¬ 
tional pivotman, will go down as one 
of the greatest courtmen in the annals 
of the school. His record for the over¬ 


all season has the glow of a 50-cent 
shoeshine. In 20 games he moved the 
netting to 460 points—a tantalizing 
23.0 average. 

The 6-foot 4-inch ace swished the 
strings for 357 points in 16 games last 
year to be the nation’s top scorer on an 
average-points-per-game basis. Undoubt¬ 
edly his 23.0 average for this year wins 
for him that same distinction again. 

Fuller also played a bang-up game 
off the boards. He passed up many a 
shot to give it to a teammate in a more 
advantageous position. He is a stone 
wall on defense. He deflected many a 
shot that would have been good. “Yes, 
sir, George played a whale of a game 
this year!” writes Nick Nugent, coach 
of the Rochester school five. 

Nugent’s boys tied for the league 
championship and ended up the regular 
season with a 17-1 record. In a special 
playoff championship tournament they 
won their semi-final encounter by de¬ 
feating Monroe High, the only team to 
defeat them in regular league play, but 
they lost their final game to Franklin 
High, a team which they easily whipped 
in regular league competition. Roches¬ 
ter ended up with an 18-2 overall rec¬ 
ord for the 1950-51 season. 

The Fanwood guys, Hugo Guidi and 


Tom Lorello, were cagers of contrast. 
Guidi earned his top spot via the score- 
board, where he led all Westchester 
County pointmakers with a 20-plus av¬ 
erage. On the other hand, Lorello, 
younger brother of Fanwood’s all-time 
great, Carl, of three years ago, was a 
demon on the floor and a key part in 
the Fanwood machinery. 

In the Eastern Schools for the Deaf 
tournament held at Mt. Airy Guidi 
fractured the meet individual scoring 
mark with 45 points against Western 
Pennsylvania, and was the highest 
scorer of the tourney, hitting 105 digits 
in four appearances for a 26-plus aver¬ 
age. He was the unanimous choice for 
the center position of this meet. 

Lorello was a fast boy on the floor 
and a nice shot from the outside, which 
many times served to loosen up the 
tight defense. He was a sure ball han¬ 
dler and a deft passer. His scoring av¬ 
erage was ten points a game and he 
was also selected as a member of the 
All-Star team at the Eastern tourney. 

Both Guidi and Lorello were an im¬ 
portant factor in Fanwood’s drive the 
past two years, which achieved 37 vic¬ 
tories and lost 11, with a 20-5 record 
this year, including second consecutive 
private and prep schools Class B tour¬ 
nament championship held in White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Coach Perl Dunn who came to the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf from 
Alba, Mo., High School, is as proud of 
his basketeers as a coach could be, for 
the Arkansas school had the best record 
of all schools for the deaf, winning 25 
games and losing only three. 

Unlike most small schools for the 
deaf, the Arkansas school team had 10 
players who were just about on a par. 

At left, Coach Nick Nugent, Rochester, N. Y. 
School for Deaf, instructing his ace, George 
Fuller, in the pivot, with teammates Russell 
Cooper and Louis D‘ Ettorre, left and right, 
respectively. Fuller, 6’ 4” ace, is nation’s top 
scorer on points-per-game average, for second 
year in a row. 
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Left to right: David Harmon of Washington, 6’ 4” fast break artist. Nathan Kambarn, Maryland guard. This pose of Nathan is characteristic 
of him. He scored 259 points in 25 games. Terry Dickson, captain and guard of Rochester five. Clyde Russell, Arizona School's sensational pivotman. 


And their reserve strength proved its 
worth in several games. 

Two outstanding boys on the Arkan¬ 
sas team were Franklin Chism and Ed¬ 
ward Ketchum, both of whom aver¬ 
aged just under 20 points in each of 
the Leopard’s games. 

Chism is a 5-10 sophomore who is a 
dead shot from the floor, specializing in 
set shots from 20 to 30 feet out. 
Ketchum, 6-2, is only a freshman, and 
a terror on short pushes near the bas¬ 
ket and on the defensive and offensive 
backboards. Both are forwards. 

The other starters of Dunn’s lineup 
were Orval Lane, 6-2 center and a jun¬ 
ior; John Farar, 5-11 freshman guard, 
and Howard Poe, the captain and play- 
maker. Poe is the only senior on the 
squad. 

Those five cages were largely re¬ 
sponsible for getting the Leopards bet¬ 
ter than 60 points a game, a lot of 
points for a team which used the slow- 
break style of play at least half the 
time. 

An unusual factor about the Arkan¬ 
sas school team is that the average age 
is only 17. In the past, most of the 
school athletic teams have ranged in 
average age up to 20 years. That was 
the case when the Leopards captured 
the state Class B diadem in 1949. 

Now about Franklin “Red” Chism. 
He was probably the fastest man in the 
state on the court, and could jump up 
and touch the rim of the basket—even 
if only 5-11. He was a whiz on a drive 
down the court for a lay-in. He has 
been picked on the District All-Star 
team from out of 26 schools, and com¬ 
piled an average of 18.1 points per 
game on 186 field goals and 36 free 
th rows for a total of 408 points. Re¬ 
cently “Red” defended his state AAU 
wrestling championship, and is break¬ 
ing the state broad jump record in 

These All-American players concluded their 
cage careers this year, as they graduate this 
month. Left to right: Hugo Guidi of Fanwood, 
Thomas Lorello of Fanwood, and Pat Irwin 
of Iowa. 


practice after one week’s work as this 
was written. Coach Dunn writes us: 
“I’m sure you will get tired of hearing 
about Chism in the next few years but 
this red-headed boy is the best in this 
state in any sport.” 

And now for a story on Coach John 
Rybak’s St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
squad of Buffalo, N.Y., and two great 
cagers in Robert Lagomarsini and Billy 
Flanders. 

The school is quite proud of its rec¬ 
ord this year. It belongs to the Western 
New York Catholic High School Ath¬ 
letic Association, following its regula¬ 
tions, which are patterned on the New 
York Public School State requirements. 
It meant that the Buffalo school had 18 
boys who were able to meet the eligibil¬ 
ity regulations. In comparing its total 
with the other 12 members of the Asso¬ 
ciation, who have from 250 to 1.100 
boys enrolled in their schools, you can 
see why Coach Rybak and his boys are 
proud that they reached the finals and 
finished in the runner-up position in 
the basketball league. 

St. Mary’s lost to St. Joseph’s Colle¬ 
giate Institute, which has an enrollment 
of 950 boys, in the finals only because 
its “bench” was not as strong as theirs. 
Its first stringers dominated the games 
when they could play as a unit. Unfor¬ 
tunately they could not keep up the 
pace set by St. Joseph’s two platoon 
system and had to be rested often. It 
was during those periods when they 
were out that St. Joseph’s was able to 


establish its lead. In fact, it wasn’t until 
late in the third quarter that they did 
get a commanding lead, and realizing 
that the Buffalo boys had to play in the 
Eastern States School for the Deaf Ath¬ 
letic Association basketball tournament 
at Mt. Airy next morning, Coach Rybak 
rested his first five and allowed the sec¬ 
ond team to finish the game. 

Coach Rybak’s boys had chartered a 
plane to take them to Philadelphia that 
night but it was grounded so they hur¬ 
riedly had to take the train, which had 
only three berths available. They ar¬ 
rived in Philadelphia at 9:30 the next 
morning and Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf rearranged the order of games 
to allow them to play at 10:45. The rest 
is history. (St. Mary’s won three 
straight games and the ESDAA basket¬ 
ball tournament championship Saturday 
night. It played its first game Friday 
morning, less than 12 hours after seeing 
action in Buffalo’s Memorial Audito¬ 
rium Thursday night.) You can easily 
see why Coach Rybak is so proud of 
his kids. He knows what they had to 
go through, not only during the tourna¬ 
ment but throughout the season. There 
was no let-up all year and they finished 
with a 20 won and 4 lost record. 

In regard to Robert Lagomarsini and 
Billy Flanders, there is no doubt they 
were great players and deserve All- 
American honors. They were marked 
all through the season. They not only 
were scoring threats but also wonderful 
defensive players. Robert was the play- 
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maker and set shot artist. Billy was an 
expert pivot man and his faking his 
opponents out of position made him an 
outstanding player. There is no ques¬ 
tion that both Robert and Billy were 
great players but Coach Rybak can’t 
omit giving due credit to Quentin 
Amati and Charles Bronder, his two 
forwards. It is said that Quentin will 
duplicate and perhaps surpass the play¬ 
ing of Nathaniel Echols, St. Mary’s all- 
time cage great. Quentin was nick¬ 
named “the Cat” by the coaches and 
spectators at the last tournament. Coach 
Rybak said he has a bright future for 
him. Charles Bronder is St. Mary c s 
“dead eye.” He will be back next year 
along with the others, with the excep¬ 
tion of Robert MacKenzie, the center. 
Bob never played basketball before last 
year but his improvement has been out 
of this world. 

Robert Lagomarsini led all St. Mary’s 
pointmakers, netting 107 field goals and 
87 free shots for a 301 total—a 12.5 
average. In 23 games Billy Flanders 
averaged 10.7 points on 93 field goals 
and 70 free throws for a 256 total. 

* * * 

Players who were nominated and dis¬ 
cussed for the 10-man “All-America” 
squad, but barely missed making it, 
were listed in a separate classification, 
under “special mention.” They are 
Myron Smith of Minnesota, Clyde Rus¬ 
sell of Arizona, Edward Ketchum of 
Arkansas, Dana Dillman of South Da¬ 
kota and Gilbert Paul of Illinois. 

Honorable mention: Terry Dickson 
of Rochester, Quentin Amati and 
Charles Bronder of St. Mary’s, Gerald 
Pelarski of Minnesota, Howard Poe of 
Arkansas, David Harmon of Washing¬ 
ton, Edward Matthews of Fanwood, 
Bob Dunnington of Iowa, Nathan Kam- 
barn of Maryland, LeRoy Fitts of 
American, Donald Brady and Adriano 
Manieri of Mt. Airy, Clyde Simpson of 
Ohio, Thomas Klbecka of Illinois. Hen¬ 
ry Garcia of Arizona, John Wynn of 
Florida, Delbert Meyer of Nebraska, 
and Tupper Inabinet of South Carolina. 


PRO MEMORIA . . . 

Having entered the 19th year of com¬ 
petition, the history of the Eastern 
Schools for the Deaf basketball tourna¬ 
ment has breathed an aura of good 
clean fun and sportsmanship, replete 
with all the thrills and spills that are a 
living part of the great game of bas¬ 
ketball. Moreover, since the classic is 
staged by an all-deaf cast, and with the 
large majority of spectators being them¬ 
selves deaf, it may be of some interest 
to learn that the idea of having a tour¬ 
nament of this kind was first conceived 
by a deaf sportsman, Frederick A. 
Moore, now teaching at the Ohio School 
for the Deaf at Columbus. 

To begin with this little story, we 
must first go back to the year 1926, 
when Fred Moore was then a teacher at 
the old School for the Deaf in New 
Jersey. It was in the fall season of 1926 
that the school moved to its present 
site in West Trenton, and, during the 
following winter, the school’s new gym¬ 
nasium was opened. 

Although the game of basketball was 
still in its infancy, nevertheless the Cen¬ 
tral States Schools for the Deaf had 
been holding tournaments for a num¬ 
ber of years, and this gave Mr. Moore 
the inspirational idea of forming a 
similar tournament for the Eastern 
schools. 

The tournament was held in 1927, 
thanks to the splendid cooperation of 
the headmasters of the various schools, 
and the coaches of each team that par¬ 
ticipated. Among these last, one man 
stood out head and shoulders above the 
others — George “Pop” Harlow, who 
three years ago retired as athletic di¬ 
rector of the Pennsylvania school, and 
one who had faithfully served each of 
the first sixteen tournaments. 

Perhaps it was fitting that the New 
Jersey team went on to take up where 
the dedication ceremonies were inter¬ 
rupted, for the records show that the 
Trenton team conquered Maryland in 
the final playoff game, thus becoming 
the first tourney champ in history. 


By Robert Panara 

Excepting for the year of 1928 and 
for the “war years,” 1943-1947 inclu¬ 
sive, the Eastern Tournament has been 
an annual affair and the only region 
lhat has steadily grown in glory and 
stature. Furthermore, in the two dec¬ 
ades that have passed, many of “the old 
familiar faces” have been replaced by 
the new, and even the Old Lexington 
Avenue School team, which won the 
title in 1934, may be disappointed be¬ 
cause their Alma Mater has since be¬ 
come a school for girls only. For this 
reason, and for the benefit of those who 
dote on statistics, it may be well to re¬ 
live the past for some few moments, 
and let the following records supply the 
rest of the story: 


TOURNAMENT STANDINGS 


Mt. Airy 

Won 

54 

Lost 

20 

Ties 

19 

Western Pennsylvania 

36 

17 

14 

New Jersey 

38 

23 

18 

American 

36 

27 

17 

Fanwood 

35 

26 

18 

St. Mary’s 

18 

13 

9 

St. Joseph’s 

22 

31 

17 

Maryland 

25 

36 

18 

Virginia 

17 

27 

14 

Kendall 

11 

26 

13 

Rhode Island 

4 

34 

16 

West Virginia 

3 

9 

5 

Rome 

1 

4 

2 

Previous Eastern 

tourney 

champions 


and names of coaches, in parenthesis, 


were as follows: 

1927—New Jersey (Fred Moore) 

1929— American (Joe Bouchard) 

1930— Mt. Airy (George Harlow) 

1931— Mt. Airy (George Harlow) 

1932— Western Pennsylvania (Everett Davies) 

1933— Mt. Airy (George Harlow) 

1934— Lexington (George Fairhead) 

1935— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1936— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1937— Western Pennsylvania (John Egan) 

1938— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1939— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1940— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1941— Mt. Airy (George Harlow) 

1942— New Jersey (Fred Burbank) 

1948— Western Pennsylvania (James Mackin) 

1949— Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 

1950— Fanwood (Paul Kennedy) 

1951— St. Mary’s (John Rybak) 

Fanwood holds the team high scoring 
record for any single game, made when 
it rolled up an 86-point total in the re¬ 
cent meet. The individual scoring rec¬ 
ord for a single game is held by Hugo 
Guidi of Fanwood, which was estab¬ 
lished also in the 1951 tourney. He 
made his record when he registered 45 
points against Western Pennsylvania. 


ESSDAA All-Tournament Team 


Player and School 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

Robert Lagomarsini, St. Mary’s 

18 

5' 11" 

184 

Don Leitch, Maryland 

17 

6' 0" 

145 

Hugo Guidi, Fanwood 

19 

6' 3" 

165 

Thomas Lorello, Fanwood 

19 

5' 9" 

160 

William Flanders, St. Mary’s 

18 

5' 0" 

170 

HONORABLE MENTION: Quentin Amati, St. Mary’s; 

Leroy 

Fitts, Amer- 

ican; Adriano Manieri, Mt. Airy; 
Bronder, St. Mary’s. 

Donald Brady, Mt. 

Airy, 

and Charles 

Bob Lagomarsini won the free throw trophy. He and John Miller of Kendall 
tied at 19 out of 25. In a run-off, Lagomarsini made ten out of ten; Miller 

seven out of ten. 
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OL Answer Box 


This department is conducted by 
LAWRENCE NEWMAN 
713 North Madison Street 
Rome, New York 





Question for this month: 

What was the most embarrassing situation which you, 
as a deaf person, have faced? 


- f jhj# t 



Wanting complete privacy at our honey¬ 
moon hotel room, 1 locked the unoccupied 
bedroom door in the semi-private bathroom 
opposite ours. Some time later we were star¬ 
tled when the cham- 
knowing 

we are good lip-read¬ 
ers, it was difficult to 
understand her, so we 
just nodded. She left 
b u t returned thirty 
minutes later, obvious¬ 
ly with the same mes¬ 
sage. We looked 
around the room won¬ 
dering what could be wrong, and finding 
nothing, we nodded again. After the third 
time thi* happened, the manager appeared 
and said something which puzzled us, too. 
Beiore ve could open our mouths, the maid 
strode in, went into the bathroom and un¬ 
latched the other door. 

The other room had just been occupied 
and because we were too engrossed in each 
other, or had not completely mastered the 
art of lip-reading, we were embarrassed no 
end when we realized they wanted us to 
unlock the other door leading to the bath¬ 
room Shirley Nacorsky Lerner, New York. 


The conductor on the train comes forth 
with an announcement; aloft in a four- 
engine Constellation the hostess explains the 
reason for an unscheduled landing to be 
made; at a stop, the Greyhound bus driver 
speaks out to the passengers. Hearing not, I 
invariably have to approach the speaker with 
pad and pencil if I do not care to land in 
some opposite destination. This action is 
unusual to the general public, thereby never 
failing to attract attention. All at once I 

become an object of curiosity and the many 

pairs of eyes staring on my person give rise 
to a feeling of self-consciousness. The em¬ 
barrassment is really slight but the uncom¬ 
fortable feeling becomes keen. 

Edgar Carl Barber, North Carolina 

Some years ago I . . . applied to the 

I.B.M. Placement Bureau for a job. The man 
who interviewed me seemed pleased with me 
and told me I could begin the next day if I 
was so minded . . . 
He asked me if I 
minded not telling any¬ 
one I was deaf. He 
was trying an experi¬ 
ment. For two weeks 

I got along fine and 
as far as my boss and 
I were aware, none of 
the others knew I was 
deaf. I depended on 
my lipreading ability 
which was quite good 
in those days. Two 
weeks after I had begun, I was working 
hard, quite absorbed in my task when I 
became aware someone was talking to me 

. . . A girl from another department was 
standing behind my chair, very red-faced. 
She said: “For five minutes I have been 



trying to get your ear. I think you are being 
very rude not to respond right away.” I was 
terribly embarrassed but my boss’ assistant 
came to the rescue by saying I was deaf. 

Edith Allerup, New York 

I have encountered more than one em¬ 
barrassing situation in oral communications, 
even though 1 am rated a fair to an excellent 
lip-reader, depending upon whose lips 1 am 
to guesswork. I was confronted, one day, by 
one of my colleagues who was anxious to 
parade my lipreading ability before the par¬ 
ents of a prospective pupil. No matter how 
skilled one may be in the art, proper names 
—especially those of persons—are the most 
difficult to grasp on the lips. During intro¬ 
ductions, I naturally stumbled over the names 
of our guests. In a gesture of helpfulness, my 
friend verbally remarked, “It is hard.” 
Grateful for the opening, I eagerly dis¬ 
coursed on the intricacies of lipreading with 
due emphasis on proper names. Failing to 
set me to rights by repeating the name, my 
friend finally resorted to finger-spelling, 
“The name is Hard.” Was my face red! 

Rae Martino, Rome , New York 

At the end of four years in the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf my mother felt 
that I had mastered enough speech and lip- 
reading to return to the public schools where 
I was placed in the 
9th grade. My hearing 
friends invited me to 
their social affairs and 
usually paired me off 
with some boy. I secret¬ 
ly believed my date 
was just as uncom¬ 
fortable as I. My 
mother wanted to 
“normalize” me. She 
meant well. But when 
the lights were dim 
and lip-reading be¬ 
came difficult, I was embarrassed, and trying 
my darndest to hold back angry tears. One 
game in particular that was usually played 
was progressive conversation when each girl 
was given a tally card and the boys rushed 
around signing up for dates. At the sound of 
a bell couples wandered ofT into the night 
for ten minutes of conversation with each 
other. One strange boy, a visitor in town, 
rushed up and signed my card. We went for 
the customary walk and a 10-minute silence 
on my part. When we returned to the living 
room I put forth my nicest smile only to 
lip-read: “Whatsa matter, you deaf and 
dumb?” Those around us heard him—I don’t 
think they said anything—I couldn’t. I wanted 
to fall through the floor right then and 
there. 

Rosalind Greenmun, Rome , New York 

One day, several years ago, I entered a 
drug store where the clerk knew me person¬ 
ally. I found another deaf person there, an 
oral product, trying to make the clerk un¬ 
derstand what was wanted. The clerk ap¬ 
pealed to me for help and it turned out that 
a cake of Cuticura Soap was wanted, but 
the clerk misunderstood and thought he 
said, “Cut Your Throat” Was T embarrassed? 
You can bet your bottom dollar that I was. 
Mrs. Annie Lashbrook, Rome , New York 



Editor: 

1 find the SW useful in vocational 
work. It is the best possible source of 
material concerning the deaf for moti¬ 
vation purposes. The magazine also 
helps instructors keep posted on what 
the deaf are doing “out in the world.” 
G. Dewey Coats, Vocational Principal 
Missouri School for the Deaf. 

Editor: 

We would very much appreciate 
your permission to distribute to State 
Department missions in continental 
Europe, Latin America, the Middle 
East, the Far East and Africa for 
translation and possible re-publication 
in local periodicals “Samuel Shah, 
American by Choice” by Gertrude M. 
Hink from the February 1951 edition 
of The Silent Worker. 

(Miss) Royce Moch, 

U. S. Department of State 
Editor: 

1 thoroughly agree with Elmer Long 
in his article, “Let’s Use Our Voice,” 
in the March issue of The Silent 
Worker, in which he explained the 
old phrase, “deaf and dumb,” which 
we do so resent being called. Most of 
us are not able to distinguish the dif¬ 
ference in the definitions of the word, 
“dumb,” as two simple but different 
meanings can be found in a dictionary. 

The phrase, “deaf and dumb,” will 
continue to exist as long as the Holy 
Bible, in which you will often find the 
two words. 

“Using Our Voice” would still cause 
complications, because if we use it we 
will be called “hard of hearing.” What 
shall we do? Nothing, except strive to 
educate the public in the use of the 
word, “deaf,” instead of the old phrase, 
“deaf and dumb.” 

Obie A. Nunn, 
Martinsville , Virginia 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 

Please send 

OL Silent Worker 

to 

Name . 

Address .. 

City... State.....:. 

□ New □ Renewal 

Subscription rate, $3.50 

(See Page 2 for foreign rates) 

Send check or money order to The 
Silent Worker, 982 Cragmont Ave., 
Berkelev 8, California. Use this form. 
10-51 
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NOTE: When pledges are paid in part or in full from time 
to time, pledger’' r«me will be placed in proper column. 


When one’s donations aggregate $100 or more, his name will be transferred 

to The National Association of the Deaf CENTURY CLUB roster. 


THIS ROSTER COMPILED APRIL 27, 1951 


m ANGELES 


A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N. A. D. WHO ARE 
HELPING IN THE BUILDING OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


c 

Capitol Liquor Co. 5 

Albert C. Carlson . 5 

Mrs. A. D. Catuna . 5 

Charles F. Cellarius . 10 

Chain Belt Co. 10 

T. A. Chapman Co. 10 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club 

NAD Night .68.63 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin B. 

Clatterbuck . 25 

John C. Cleaver . 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cohen . . 5 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club 

NAD Night . 5.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. Cox 50 
Club “55” . 5 


D 

Dallas Silent Club NAD Night 42 


David Deitch . 5 

Deitch Pharmacy . 3 

N. H. Jack Dengel . 50 

District of Columbia Club of 

the Deaf NAD Night . . . 62.82 
Duning Furniture Co., Inc. .. 10 

Mr. & Mrs. David W. Duning 10 

George W. Duning . 10 

Walter G. Durian . 10 


E 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Easton 2.50 


Economy Dry Goods . 25 

Dr. M. C. Ehrlich . 10 

Empire Hat Works, Inc. ... 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Egger . . 5 


(Figures I 

$100 AND OVl-R 

Mr. & Mrs. Reuben I. Altizer ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. H. K. Andrew Sr. ($35) 
Anonymous ($100 on $5 )0 Pledge) 
Anonymous 

Mr. & Mrs. Franz L. A: her ($20) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

Mr. & Mrs. Gottlieb Bi<;ri ($1) 

Mr. & Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. ($10) 
Miss Emma Lucille Bowyer 
Mrs. Byron B. Burnes ($30) 

Mr. & Mrs. E. D. Cameron ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. Abe Cohen 
Henry P. Crutcher ($75) 

Darwin Harold Culver ($11) 

Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cummings ($30) 
Arnold Lee Daulton ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. James Davis ($20) 

Mr. & Mrs. LeRoy Davis, Sr. ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. John A. DeLance ($10) 
Patricia & Sammy Dorsey ($10) 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 
Mr. & Mrs. Morris Fahr ($10) 

A. M. Febles ($61) 


n parentheses indicate amount paid 

Mr. & Mrs. Juan F. Font ($10) 

John Galvan ($15) 

Charles Elliott Gillan ($40) 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Gries 
Mr. & Mrs. George D. Hall ($20) 
Robert A. Halligan, Jr. ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Haynes ($30) 

Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Heacock ($10) 
Clarence R. HefFernan 
Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Hemstreet ($25) 

Mr. & Mrs. Hopeto 

Miss Margaret E. Jackson ($25) 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs ($40) 

Jerald M. Jordan ($70) 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack L. Kondell ($50) 

Mr. & Mrs. Leo H. Kuehn 
($20 on $700 Pledge) 

Phil M. Leeds ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm H. Laura 
($1 on $200 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Leibovitch ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. Otto W. Lorenz ($25) 
Charles Loughran 
Mr. & Mrs. Al T. Love ($5) 


on pledge of $100 unless otherwise 
Mr. & Mrs. Bill A. Lucas 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Massey ($50) 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Mayes ($15) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank H. Mescol ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Migatz ($35) 

Waldo Milligan ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. Lee P. Minter ($10) 
Elizabeth L. Moss ($20) 

Mr. & Mrs. D. E. Mudgett ($25) 
Lloyd L. Mulay ($5) 

Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Mynatt ($10) 

Mrs. Helen M. Nathanson ($10) 

Dr. & Mrs. Edwin W. Nies 
Mr. & Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard ($40) 

Mrs. Lena G. Peters ($50) 

Mr. & Mrs. W. Poshusta ($10) 

Mrs. Ethel Poska ($20) 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard M. 

Quigley ($10 on $25 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert J. Rose 
Claude H. Samuelson ($10) 

Mr. & Mrs. H. Schreiber ($20) 


indicated) 

S. E. Scott ($60) 

Mr. & Mrs. C. F. Simmons ($30) 
Donald M. Simonds ($60) 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. $75) 
Albert C. H. Stender ($30) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Stewart ($75) 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan ($40) 
Mr. & Mrs. Lynn Sutcliffe ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Tubergen Jr. ($60) 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolphus Yoder ($30) 
Mr. & Mrs. L. B. Warshawsky ($20) 
Mr. & Mrs. Boyce Williams ($20) 

UP TO $100 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Armao 
($40 on $60 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter J. Hodgson 
($15 on $50 Pledge) 

Samuel Intrator ($10 Pledge) 
Charles B. Terry ($10 Pledge) 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward Vigeant 
($50 Pledge) 


A 

Adam Hat Stores . 
William Afsprung . 
Eddie Ahearn .... 
Martin L. Albrecht 
Joseph Alexander 
Alper & Sulak . . . 

Anonymous . 

Anonymous . 

Apex Box Co. . . . 
Charles Avery . . . 


B 

Mrs. S. R. Bal . 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Becker. 
Mrs. Gertrude Behrendt .... 

Dr. Felix P. Basch . 

W. A. Bechthold . 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Berkowitz.. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Berkowitz. . 

Benn Berman . 

Miss Emma Bisdorf . 

Samuel B. Bianksten . 

Dr. S. S. Bianksten . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund D. 

Brack . 

Broadway House of Music . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Saul Brook . . . 

Bert C. Broude . 

Mrs. Chester Brown . 

Bruskiewitz Funeral Home . . 
Mrs. Mina Burt . 


10 

.10 

1 

5 

25 

25 

50 

10 

5 

10 

15 


F 

Fazio’s . 15 

Samuel Feldman & Son .... 10 

Fort Worth NAD Night . 30 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl O. Friend 5 


Mrs. F. Le Lelle . 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry LeVine.. 20 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion I. Levy 20 

Leonard LeVine . 10 

Phillip LeVine . 60 

Willard LeVine . 10 

Alfred M. Levin . 10 

Robert A. Lewenauer . 10 

Dr. N. D. Lieberfarb . 5 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Lindman 5 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Lindsey ... 20 

Ira Lipshutz . 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lipshutz 50 

Little Rock Assn, of the Deaf 3 

Mrs. Edna B. Loew 25 

Los Angeles Club NAD Night 20.20 

M 

Jack Manheim . 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mather . . 10 

Mr. & Mrs. William P. May 2 

Al Mayerson . 5 

Randall McClelland . 10 

Wm. Lewis McGee . 10 

Wm. R. McGowan . 25 

Alice Jane McVan . 10 

Hotel Medford . 10 

Morris Melman . 5 

Alan N. Mendleson . 10 

Merry-Go-Rounders . 10 

Meyer Stores . 25 

Miami Society of the Deaf 

NAD Night . 20 

Daniel Michels . 10 

Milwaukee N.A.D. Night 82.17 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Mosler . 25 


S 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Salzer 10 

Philip Schaefer . 15 

Miss Ruth Scharf . 1 

Dr. L. S. Schlocker . 5 

Samuel Schreier . 25 

James I. Schulhof . 10 

Louis Schwartz & Son . 5 

Scranton (Pa.) Association 

of the Deaf . 5 

Raymond Scribner . 10 

The Shapiro Foundation .... 50 

Shorewood Floral Shoppe ... 10 

Silent Athletic Club of 

Denver NAD Night .22.60 

W. Silverstone & Co. 10 

Mrs. Sam Singer . 5 

Smartwear-Emma Lange .... 15 

Mrs. D. A. Snyder . 10 

Soledith Jewelry Co. 15 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Smith 25 

Dr. W. M. Sonnenburg . 10 

Bernard Soref . 20 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Soref . 25 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Soref. 50 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Soref 20 

Samuel M. Soref . 10 

South Bend NAD Nii^ht 10 94 

J. W. Speaker . 5 

Elizabeth A. Springer 20 

George M. Stern . 10 

Dr. and Mrs. Elwood k 

Stevenson . 10 

Dr. G. D. Straus. 10 

John H. Stutt . 1G 


W 

Wald Opticians, Inc. 10 

Richard L. Weil . 10 

Dr. R. R. Weller . 10 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wetzler. . 5 

Rabbi and Mrs. D. H. Wice 10 

Mrs. A. R. Wingfield . 5 

Wingrove Oil Co. 10 

Mrs. Irving Winston . 10 

Wis. Independent Oil . 5 

Wis. Jewish Chronicle . 10 


G 

Gemco Diamond Co. 

Dr. L. A. Gerlach . 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry A. Gillen 

D. E. Goldich . 

Mr. & Mrs. Abe Goodstein . . 

S. Gottlieb . 

Grand Apparel Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Grayson . . . 

Great A & P Tea Co. 

Great Falls (Montana) 

Silent Club . 

Daniel Greinert . 

D. H. Gross . 

Jess E. Gross Co. 

H. T. Grossman Co. 

Mrs. D. J. Gutmann . 


H 

Dr. J. E. Habbe . 

Hunter Hanly . 

Walter Harnischfeger . 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the 

Deaf NAD Rally . 

Hearing Aid Lab., Chicago.. 
Heinemann’s Candy Co. . . . 

Harry Hershoff . 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert 5. Heyer 

Hixon's, Inc. 

Andrew Hnatow . 

Robert Hoffman . 

Dr. J. S. Hollingsworth .... 
Kenneth F. Huff . 


I 

Art Imig’s, Inc. 

J 

Mrs. Helen W. Jordan . 

Alfred Jung Co. 

K 

Harry Kaiser . 

Mr. & Mrs. Manuel Kaminsky 

Mrs. Sylvia B. Katz . 

Louis Katzman . 

Harry Kristal . 

Dr. Jack A. Klieger . 

George Kneppreth . 

Kohler Company . 

W. E. Kreuer . 

E. W. Krueger . 

Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Kuehn . . 

Phillip Kurman . 

L 

Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 

Gordon Lark . 

The Laro Club . 

Mrs. Bertha Leaf . 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leaf . . . 

Dr. Harold W. Lenit . 

Dr. Oscar S. Lenit . 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Leopold . 


N 

Mrs. Tanya Nash . 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd E. Nelson 

Newman & Marcus . 

Roy F. Nilson . 

Northern Furniture Co. 

Nunn Bush Shoe Co. 


T 

R. L. Testwuide . 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club 

Dr. Robert Tubesing . 

Arthur G. Tucker . 


U 

Union League of the Deaf. . 
B. Urich Co. 


V 

G. K. Viall . 

Miss Hedwig Volp 


Z 

Zimmerman Printing Co. 

Emanuel Zola . 

Dr. David J. Zubatsky 


O 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
O’Reilly-White, Inc. 

P 

M. J. Palakow . 

Louis Panella . 

Leo Pevsner & Co. 

Sid Phillips . 

David Plesser Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 

Pokorak, Sr. 

H. C. Prange Co. 


R 

Dr. Nathan H. Raybin . 

Walter J. Reese . 

H. H. Riger. 

W. S. Robertson . 

Dr. M. F. Rogers . 

Dr. F. F. Rosenbaum . 

Rubenstein Bros. Jewelry Co 

Miss Esther Rubin . 

Harry Rubin . 

Rev. and Mrs. H. S. 

Rutherford . 


P. Roberta Yolles 
Robert A. Yolles 


11.50 

25 



































































































































































































